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Summer of Abundance 


art of our jobs as animation journalists is to keep our ears and eyes open 

for all kinds of news about the business and keeping our readers informed 

about trends and developments in our constantly changing world. Over the 
past couple of years, we have heard a Lot of upsetting news about mergers and 
unfortunate decisions made by executives. Just last month, we read about a couple 
of very promising animated movies that were canceled unceremoniously, which broke a lot of fans’ 
hearts. Then, there’s the frightening specter of Al looming over the industry and creatives lives in the 
background, which makes the future seem even less friendly to artistic, original and offbeat projects. 

The strange thing is if you were to judge the future of animation simply by the projects highlighted 
in this issue of our magazine, you would think the future's so bright, we all need to wear shades (to 
paraphrase a favorite old song!). Thanks to this month's obscenely fantastic Annecy Festival, there 
is no shortage of brilliant animated shorts, imaginative and thought-provoking features, VR and TV 
shows, and exciting panels to write about. Every 
year, | imagine the festival will have to take 
over the whole southwest region of France to 
accommodate the swarms of animation fans 
arriving to pay homage to this lakeside haven of 
the art form. Not only do we have 23 new films 
screening as part of the main competition and 
Contrechamps sidebar, there are also numerous 
titles shown in the open-air cinema, midnight 
features and under eclectic banners. We are 
profiling several of the titles in this issue, and 
hope to offer behind-the-scenes features about 
all of them in the coming months. 

We also have two terrific cover stories about two of the big animated releases of the summer: 
Disney/Pixar’s Inside Out 2 and Netflix/ILM’s Ultraman: Rising. Our writers Karen Idelson and Devin 
Nealy spent some time with the creative teams behind these two exciting features to provide us 
with the real story behind their inspirations, development and production. We also got the chance 
to take a look at two other intriguing animated movies of the season: Studio Ponoc’s new offering 
The Imaginary, and Pakistan’s first 2D-animated feature, The Glassworker, both of which will screen at 
Annecy. We are also excited to be presenting a special screening of The Imaginary Sunday, June 23, at 
11 a.m. in Hollywood. We hope to see many of you, our wonderful readers, at this special free event. 
(See page 25 for details.) 

This month, we also get to celebrate three big animation anniversaries. Our friends at Ireland’s 
Cartoon Saloon are celebrating 25 years of making beautiful movies and TV shows, and we couldn't 
be happier for their achievements and world-wide acclaim. Seth MacFarlane and his team are also 
toasting the 25" anniversary of the highly influential animated TV show Family Guy. 1999 also marks 
the big year that Danny Antonucci’s much-loved animated show Ed Edd n Eddy premiered on Cartoon 
Network. We love all three of these cultural phenoms and hope you enjoy our celebration of their 
animated genius in this issue. 

| won't be able to mention everything else we have packed in this summer issue, but | hope you 
enjoying poring over the pages and learning more about some of the new and special projects 
coming our way in the near future. We all know these are not the best of times for creative dreamers 
who hope to make their animation dreams come true. But if you Look for silver linings, there are lots 
of glimmers of home shining through. After all, all the projects we cover in this issue were once just 
somebody's far-fetched idea or a silly doodle on a napkin. Right? 


EVERY fal 


& 
Ramin Zahed 


Editor in Chief 
ramin@animationmagazine.net 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 


“A big reason why I'm making this movie is I want 
to make it for everyone but I'm also making it for 
my little girl. I'm making it for my daughter. I wish 
I had a movie like this when I was a teenager.” 


— Kelsey Mann, director of Inside Out 2 
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JUNE 


Lie Henson’s original The Muppet Movie 1 4 Big feelings are back on the big 
returns to theaters for its 45th anniversary screen in Pixar’s Inside Out 2, featuring new 
with Fathom Events. emotions voiced by Maya Hawke, Ayo Edebiri, 
aay ae Paul Walter Hauser and Adéle 

, Exarchopoulos. 

© Meanwhile, home audiences 
can blast off with the iconic 


7 The Terrans and their Earth 
family continue their mission in 
Transformers: EarthSpark S2 on 
Paramount+. 


super-sized hero and his new 
f. kaiju charge in Ultraman: Rising, 
on Netflix. 


9 Artists, film lovers and 
industry leaders from around 
the world arrive in the French 
Alps this week for the premiere 
animation féte, Annecy Festival, 
and the concurrent MIFA market. 
[annecyfestival.com] 


1 0 Studio Ghibli 


Fest brings The Secret 
World of Arrietty and 
When Marnie Was There 
back to theaters through 
Fathom Events this week. [studioghiblifest. 
com] 


1 1 Hold on to your buns! Prime Video 


premieres the adult animated comedy 
Sausage Party: Foodtopia, based on the movie 
starring Seth Rogen, Kristen Wiig, Michael 
Cera, Ed Norton and Will Forte. 


3 Mega-Minions, a mini-Gru and new 
villains voiced by Will Ferrell and Sofia 
Vergara collide in ILlumination’s Despicable 
Me 4! 


ed he 


South Park: Bigger, Longer & Uncut 


2 3 Another anniversary screening 


brings an animated favorite to theaters 
through Fathom Events, as South Park: Bigger, 
Longer & Uncut celebrates a quarter-century. 


2 5 Hayao Miyazaki’s Oscar-winning 


fantasy The Boy and the Heron makes its VOD 
debut. 


2 8 preenace girl raised in an 


underground bunker seeks out the remains 
of humanity on an alien-inhabited Earth in 
WondLa, the new Skydance Animation series 
on Apple TV+. 

In theaters, Crunchyroll kicks off the NorAm run 
of shdnen soccer movie Blue Lock -Episode Nagi-. 


WondLa 


1 5 Marvel's pain-dealing primate 


metes out more vengeance in Hit-Monkey S2 
on Hulu. 


& Godcat and Devilcat scratch it out in 
Exploding Kittens, the new Netflix series 
based on The Oatmeal’s smash hit card 
game (coming this month). # 


Early Summer Festivals 


Anibar | Peja, Kosovo | anibar.org 
Animafest Zagreb | Croatia | animafest.hr 


Animator | Poznan, Poland | animator-festival.com 
Fest Anéa | Zilina, Slovakia | festanca.sk 

Insomnia | Kaluga, Russia | insomniafest.ru 

Palm Springs Animation Festival | CA, U.S. | psiaf.org 
Palm Springs ShortFest | CA, U.S. | psfilmfest.org 


To get your company’s events and products listed in this monthly calendar, please e-mail edit@animationmagazine.net. 
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The Must-Have List 


Summer Fun Edition 


Scott Pilgrim 20th Anniversary Hardcover 
Box Set 

The complete Eisner- 
winning graphic novel 
series by Bryan Lee 
O'Malley, presented in 

six newly designed color 
(pictured) or original 
black-and-white volumes. 
Features new art by the 
creator, deluxe clamshell 
box, exclusive Making of 
Scott Pilgrim compilation, 
sticker sheet and top-secret 
SP items. [$250 | onipress.com | pre-order, ships in August] 


Hanna and Barbera: 
Conversations 

Covering 50-plus years of 
cartoon history, this collection 
includes first-person accounts 
by Bill Hanna and Joe Barbera 
— the influential and prolific 
producers behind Tom and Jerry, 
The Flintstones and Scooby- 
Doo — as well as recollections 
by artists and executives who 
worked closely with the pair. 
[$30 PB, $110 HC | University 
Press of Mississippi] 


The Art of DreamWorks’ Kung Fu Panda 4 
Soak up the skadoosh- 
worthy creativity behind 
the Dragon Warrior’s 
latest big screen 
adventure! Presenting 
hundreds of character 
designs and concept 
pieces, this packed 
hardcover takes readers 
behind the scenes of 
the film with exclusive 
interviews with writers, artists and filmmakers. Franchise 
stalwart James Hong (the voice of Mr. Ping) penned the intro 
to the book, which is written by Tracey Miller Zarneke. [$50 | 
Cameron Books | July 16] 
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The Boy and the Heron 

Take home maestro Hayao Miyazaki’s 
latest Oscar-winning masterpiece 

—a thrilling fantasy woven through 
with themes of grief, family, duty, 
friendship and responsibility — with a 
flock of special features: storyboard, 
“Spinning Globe” MV, drawing demo and 
interviews with composer Joe Hisaishi, 
producer Toshio Suzuki and supervising 
animator Takeshi Honda. Produced 

by Studio Ghibli. [4K UHD, Blu-ray, LE 
SteelBook | GKIDS/Shout! Factory | July 9] 


Justice League: Crisis on Infinite Earths - 
Part Three 

The DC Tomorrowverse comes to an epic 
conclusion with this trilogy capper, which 
finds famous superheroes from multiple 
universes joining forces to stop the 
ultimate threat to all existence: the Anti- 
Monitor. [$20 Dig., $48 4K UHD, $30 BD | 
WBDHE | July 23] 


A Place Further Than the 
Universe Collector’s Edition 
The celebrated slice-of-life anime about 
four girls on a life changing journey to 
Antarctica gets the deluxe treatment in 
this new set, including four Blu-ray discs, 
two OST CDs, four art carts, poster, 92- 
page booklet and bonus content. Produced 
by Madhouse, the series is directed by the 
talented Atsuko Ishizuka (Goodbye, Don 
Glees!) [$100 | Shout! Factory] 


Dexter’s Laboratory: The Complete Series 
For the first time ever, Cartoon 
Network classics fans can bring 
home Genndy Tartakovsky’s Emmy- 
winning series in all its science-y 
glory! Enjoy all 78 episodes of 

boy genius Dexter's amazing 
inventions, Mandark’s obnoxious 
rivalry and Dee Dee’s vacuous flair 
for destruction. [$70 DVD | WBHE | 
June 25] 
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Self Care Essentials 
This month, audiences prepare to overclock their emotional processing as Pixar’s 
Inside Out 2 brings Riley and all her feelings back to the big screen. In keeping 
4 with themes of psychic regulation, we picked from the raft of consumer products 
. partnerships the Flip-A-Mood Reversible Plush, which everts from Joy to Sadness 
[Just Play, $12], and the One of a Kind three-step Barrier Boost routine from Bubble 
Skincare [$45 value | hellobubble.com] — because you and your skin deserve 
healthy boundaries! 


Smells Like a Hit 

ILlumination’s latest summer blockbuster Despicable Me 4 offers the perfect blend of gadgetry, slapstick 
humor, heist action and beloved characters to create an L&M success. One of the more winsome offerings 
from Moose Toys is the outrageous Ultimate Fart Blaster [$30], featuring “lights, sounds & smells” as it 
blasts “real fart rings.’ Hours of entertainment! The line also features interactive Mega Minions figures 
[$13] and transformation chamber playset [$30]. 


Made in PDX 
Award-winning studio LAIKA has partnered with another Portland-based company, 
gender-fluid clothing brand Wildfang, to create a three-piece collection inspired by 
the settings of Coraline, The Boxtrolls and Kubo and the Two Strings. The long- and 
short-sleeved button-up shirts feature original illustrations translated from the 
films’ distinctive visuals. [$88-118 | wildfang.com] 


Bot Friends Forever 

Fans are eagerly awaiting the return of one of the biggest entertainment 
franchises to big-screen animation this fall in Transformers One. Ahead of the movie's debut, 
Hasbro has already rolled out new toys inspired by the flick. Products range from the Ultimate 
Energon Optimus Prime (Orion Pax) [$30] to the SD Race Chargers two-pack [$20] and beyond. 


Otaku ‘R’ Us 

A new e-tailer catering to U.S. anime fans has launched with iiZO, backed by Toho International to boost 
the Japanese studio's hot properties like Spy X Family, My Hero Academia, Jujutsu Kaisen and Godzilla. 
Offering a range of apparel, figures, home goods, plush and more, the site is highly bookmarkable for its 
rare finds, pre-order option and exclusives — such as iiZO-only branded skateboard decks from Sokudo 
Society [$75 | iizo.shop]. 


Crafty Crimefighting 

Show your love for sugar, spice and Chemical X and learn a new hobby with the adorable 
Powerpuff Girls collab with crochet kit maker Woobles. Each character set (Blossom, 
Bubbles, Buttercup and Mojo Jojo) includes everything you need to create your 
masterpiece, including materials, tools, pattern, video tutorials and access 
help from the Woobles experts [$40 each]. Loop in some friends 
or fill your whole summer with the full Fight Like a Girl four-kit 
bundle! [$140 on sale | thewoobles.com] 


The Be-Ooo-tiful Game 

If delayed satisfaction and “mathematical” RPG action are your thang, click over to 
Kickstarter before the end of May to snag Adventure Time: The Roleplaying Game. With 
nearly 10 times the funding goal reached at print time, there’s plenty of cool perks to 

look forward to when the final product ships next year. [kickstarter.com] # 


— Mercedes Milligan 
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THE ART OF BEING A BETTER MAW 


1960s-era Japanese superhero Ultraman gets a stunning new Netflix animated 
movie directed by Shannon Tindle and John Aoshima. 


t’s often claimed that luck happens 

when preparation meets opportuni- 

ty. For the influential Ultraman fran- 

chise, there has been no shortage of 

preparation for the intellectual prop- 
erty’s incremental push toward mainstream 
recognition. With a history spanning almost 
60 years, the iconic Japanese property has 
accumulated an impressive library of content 
across a litany of mediums. The only problem 
stalling Ultraman’s inevitable ascension into 
the upper echelons of true global popularity 
has always been opportunity. 

Since the debut of its Ultraman animated 
series, which ran from 2019 to 2023, Netflix 
has spent years attempting to rectify that in- 
justice, and with this month’s new animated 
feature Ultraman: Rising the streaming giant 


By Devin Nealy 


has given the beloved franchise an unparal- 
leled springboard to success. Besides gaining 
access to the proverbial center stage of the 
streaming world, the Ultraman franchise is 
also benefiting from the talented minds be- 
hind its new feature film, directors Shannon 
Tindle and John Aoshima. 

“[The original script] wasn’t an Ultraman 
film; it was a film inspired by Ultraman called 
Big in Japan that | had been shopping around 
since 2001) says Tindle, an acclaimed anima- 
tion veteran who wrote and produced last 
year’s Emmy-nominated miniseries Lost Ollie 
and has worked on Laika’s Kubo and the Two 
Strings and Coraline and such popular series 
as Foster’s Home for Imaginary Friends and The 
Proud Family. “| knew there were a whole lot 
of folks here that hadn’t grown up with Ul- 


traman or just knew the character peripher- 
ally, so [I thought];How can | tell a story that 
engages them?’ Let’s talk about a universal 
subject.” 


Bié IM JAPAN 

Ultraman: Rising tells the story of the brash 
yet lovable Ken Sato (Christopher Sean), who 
is attempting to juggle his baseball career 
along with his role as the eponymous Ul- 
traman, a position he inherited from his fa- 
ther, Professor Sato (Gedde Watanabe). Aside 
from battling giant monsters, Ken’s bravado, 
sarcasm and strained relationship with his 
father embroil him in a series of personal 
conflicts that further complicate his already 
complex life. After besting a giant monster 
as his alter ego, Ken unintentionally becomes 


the guardian of the creature’s child, placing 
him on a journey of maturation and self-dis- 
covery. For Tindle, Ultraman: Rising’s deft mix 
of action and heart is the fulcrum on which 
the story’s emotional arc sits. “I love action 
movies, but | love to feel as much as | love to 
cheer? says Tindle. “I want people to be sur- 
prised that they felt something.” 

Although both Tindle and Aoshima’s mutu- 
al childhood affinity for the character of Ul- 
traman played a role in anchoring the film’s 
emotional core, the duo's almost 30-year-old 
friendship is what both men credit as the se- 
cret ingredient that brought Ultraman: Rising 
to fruition. “We’ve known each other since 
97; says Tindle. “We went to CalArts together. 
John, actually, was two years ahead of me” 

Aoshima can’t help but smile as he reflects 
on the formative years of the duo's budding 
friendship and Tindle’s early draft of Big in 
Japan, which would ultimately transform into 
Ultraman: Rising. “Shannon and | were room- 
mates, and | remember that first day when he 
showed me some sketches of what he want- 
ed to do? says Aoshima. “I hadn’t thought 
about Ultraman since | was a kid’ 

As a Japanese American, Aoshima finds his 


AY 


tether to Ultraman is both cultural and nos- 
talgic. “I grew up in Japan with my grandpar- 
ents from ages four to eight, and so when | 
came to the States | had to adapt; says Aoshi- 
ma. “Being in this whole new world and being 
in an American classroom [was] a complete 
flip to my cultural surroundings’ 

Before departing Japan, Aoshima became 
obsessed with the late Akira Toriyama’s hit 
manga Dr. Slump, replete with copious ref- 
erences to Ultraman. As he researched the 
source of the references within Dr. Slump, 
Aoshima saw the massive cultural footprint 
Ultraman had in Japan firsthand. “I realized it 
was all over my grandparents’ house with my 
cousins’ Ultraman books, and my older broth- 
er was already watching the show on TV,’ says 
Aoshima. “Before | knew it, | was just playing 
along, wanting to be one of the Ultra heroes’ 


GROWTH POTENTIAL 

Much like the prolific history of the charac- 
ter on which the film is based, Ultraman: Ris- 
ing has undergone several iterations during 
its lengthy development. Before landing on 
Netflix, Ultraman: Rising spent a few years in 
gestation at Sony Pictures Animation. As ev- 


idenced by the film’s original title, the first 
draft of Big in Japan took place in the titular 
island nation, but under Sony’s umbrella the 
narrative’s backdrop changed. “The story did 
take place in Japan, but when it was at Sony 
we had to switch Locations to L.A. says Aoshi- 
ma. “But that actually helped us explore the 
character of a Japanese-American protagonist 
and having a little bit of a chip on the shoul- 
der of not being accepted as just an American’ 

Tindle also credits the Sony draft for 
broadening his understanding of the nuances 
of Japanese culture. “I’d always written Ken 
with a lot of swagger, and John and another 
one of the folks on our crew, Makiko Waki- 
ta, said, ‘You know, Japanese players aren’t 
necessarily like that, but he could be if he’d 
grown up in America,” says Tindle. “It justi- 
fied something that had already existed in 
the character, his swagger, but [also] the chip 
on the shoulder of being defensive because 
of how he didn’t feel [like he was] a part of 
either world sometimes.’ 

“Talking with John [and] talking with Maki- 
ko, because Makiko had a similar experience, 
that, to me, was another opportunity to add 
depth to films that can sometimes not have 
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THE PARENT TRAP: Baseball star 
Ken Sato meets his match when 
he reluctantly adopts a 35-foot- 
tall fire-breathing baby kaiju. 


depth? says Tindle. “It was immediately, ‘Yes, 
let’s do that. That would be amazing:”When 
discussing Ken’s experience as a Japanese 
American, Aoshima illustrated the delicate 
challenge of relaying an authentic experi- 


ence. “It’s an American production with a story 


that takes place in Japan? says Aoshima. “So, | 
was able to tap into my own background and 
roots, share those experiences with Shannon 
so they could complement and amplify what 
his initial vision was.” 


STAMDING OM THE SHOULDERS 
@F GIANTS 

Like the care they took in crafting their 
protagonist's cultural upbringing, Tindle and 
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Aoshima put intense thought into which ele- 
ments of Ultraman’s previous iterations they 
wanted to incorporate into Ultraman: Rising. 
“It’s already a character that is open to inter- 
pretation because they’ve done it so many 
times, says Tindle. “And we just lucked out in 
that the folks who run Tsuburaya, [Takayuki] 
Tsukagoshi-san and company are just incred- 
ible people and were willing to trust us to 
play in this world and throw a few curveballs 
that really hadn’t been explored so much in 
the Ultraman canon’ 

As if deciding what to omit and include 
wasn’t daunting enough, the directors began 
their work at Netflix’s then-new animation 
studio, presenting the duo with a unique 


— Director John Aoshima 


challenge. “When | first started working on it, 
Netflix Animation had been around for may- 
be a year at that point; says Tindle. “[And] 
you're working with ILM who, although they 
have done animated features before, has nev- 
er hubbed one out of London?’ 

Fortunately, the duo, who previously col- 
laborated on Kubo and the Two Strings, share 
three core sensibilities when structuring 
both a script and a scene. “That’s something 
John and | talk about a lot? says Tindle. “Emo- 
tion, clarity and action fatigue. You want to be 
able to find those moments and those pauses 
(in the action) because guys like Spielberg 
get all of those things in there. You feel emo- 
tionally connected to the characters, so you're 


‘It really goes back to what the franchise and the original 
IP represents: It’s about challenging yourself to be better 
—to be that Ultraman, that ultra self, to do better and 
inspire people around you to do better.’ 


concerned if they live or die in 
this sequence’ 

“| think of action in terms 

of music? says Tindle. 

“There are moments when 
you rest. There are mo- 
ments when you bring 
the strings in, pull them 
back and bring the 
brass section in. Those 
are the kinds of con- 
versations we would 

have with our team,” 
“It’s so amazing when 
you Start off as a student, and 
you find your colleagues in the 
same world and you can share 
this love for the craft; says 
Aoshima. ‘And all through our 
careers as friends, we would 
talk about it. And to actually 
utilize those conversations 
... to me, it’s just completely 

priceless.’ 

Aoshima hopes audiences 
view the film and the charac- 
ter of Ultraman as an inspi- 
rational figure. “It really goes 
back to what Ultraman as a 
franchise and the original IP 
represents, says Aoshima. “It’s 
challenging yourself to be 
better — to be that Ultraman, 
that ultra self, to do better and 
inspire people around you to 
do better. And | think it comes 
through in this film with the 
challenges Ken faces and 
coming around to it and find- 
ing his balance’ 


Ultraman: Rising premieres on 
Netflix on June 14. 


lthough ILM is more commonly associated 

with live-action projects, the VFX power- 

house also delves into the world of anima- 
tion on occasion. With Ultraman: Rising, |LM makes 
a historic stride, as the film is the first animated 
feature the studio has hubbed from London. “It was 
the first animated movie at ILM that we have done 
for a long time; says Ultraman: Rising’s animation 
supervisor, Mathieu Vig. “So that also made every- 
one jump around, and we had to push them away 
from it for just a little bit while the other projects 
were finishing.” 

Despite the initial unfamiliarity with Ultraman 
among the U.K-based staff, the team’s dedication to 
the project was unwavering. Ultraman: Rising’s visu- 
al effects supervisor Hayden Jones reflects, “It was 
a really interesting one right from the very start 
because Ultraman isn’t that well known in the U.K., 
where the initial brain trust was for the [film]. So, it 
was quite an interesting project to start diving into 
the whole backstory of Ultraman and understand 
what a cultural phenomenon it is in Japan’ 

The successful collaboration between Ultraman: 
Rising’s writer and director, Shannon Tindle, and 
ILM on Netflix’s 2022 series Lost Ollie set the stage 
for their second project together. As Vig recalls, ‘Af- 
ter seeing and being a part of Lost Ollie with Shan- 
non, everyone was just really happy to do it for a 
second round on a fully animated project. | don’t 
want to say it was even better, but yeah’ 

The prior history helped the team at ILM feel 
comfortable taking risks, as they were familiar with 
Tindle’s creative and expansive vision. “One of the 
big things that we had to achieve was the visual 
style of the film that Shannon [Tindle] really want- 
ed to go for? says Jones. “He worked with art di- 
rector Sunmin Inn and production designer Marcos 
Mateu-Mestre. They both had designed this really 
distinct style, which paid homage to not only an- 
ime but also manga elements, and they combined 


it all into this beautiful vi- 
sual stylization. However, 
Shannon also wanted a feel 
of real-life cinematography, 
freedom of camera move- 
ment, and freedom to light 
shots in a very natural way.’ 

“He wanted to use cin- 
ematography to really tell 
the story as well? says Jones. “So we knew that we 
had to not only achieve the style but also make the 
style work with whatever the camera and lighting 
setups were. That was probably the biggest VFX 
challenge at the start of the show’ 

As Tindle attempted to push the limits of the 
film’s cinematography, he also urged the team to 
find the humanity within Ultraman: Rising’s cast 
of characters. “We didn’t talk so much about some 
very specific animation style that Shannon was af- 
ter, but he talked much more about the characters’ 
general feelings? says Vig. “He mentioned a very 
random movie for this kind of project — the Dustin 
Hoffman movie Kramer vs. Kramer — because of its 
central father-son relationship and its evolution. 
He wanted to get this sort of realism, even with 
those crazy designs and to make sure they weren't 
just cartoony characters, says Vig. 

Like Ultraman’s ability to grow on command, ILM 
was forced to expand its scope to accommodate 
several aspects of Ultraman: Rising. “Netflix was re- 
ally interested in the film pushing high dynamic 
range as far as we could and to really make the 
film as colorful, as bright and as contrasty as pos- 
sible? says Jones. “To achieve this, we had to put in 
a whole new pipeline so that every single light- 
ing and composite review that we were doing with 
Shannon and John Aoshima was being done in 
High dynamic range, so even though we were in a 
different country, we were all seeing these beauti- 
ful crystal clear, very colorful images’ @ 


Mathieu Vig 
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Developing Unexpected, New Feelings! 


Director Kelsey Mann takes us inside the workings of Pixar’s 
eagerly anticipated sequel, Inside Out 2. 


nside Out 2 will take fans of the first film 
to a destination that’s both wondrous 
and sometimes even a little scary — the 
mind of a kid grappling with teen-dom. 
Riley, the main character of Inside Out, 
has grown a few years since the first film was 
released in 2015. She's facing a new set of 
challenges, ranging from puberty to friend- 
ship dynamics. So, the filmmakers, inspired by 
their own tenuous walks through this phase 
of life, added four new emotions — Anxiety, 
Ennui, Envy and Embarrassment. (The original 
movie's Joy, Sadness, Fear, Anger and Disgust 
are still part of Riley’s brain as welL) 

Kelsey Mann (story supervisor for The Good 
Dinosaur and Onward) directs the film with a 
keen eye on how he himself changed as he 
moved toward his teen years. As he went 
through old photos of himself growing up, 
he noticed that as a kid he initially loved the 
attention of birthdays. Once he hit middle 
school age, photos of him showed that he was 
uncomfortable with attention and would give 
anything just to be Left alone. 
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By Karen Idelson 


“[After looking at my photos] | really 
thought it was those emotions that show up 
at this age, and we suddenly become self-con- 
scious; says Mann. “In the early days on this 
movie, | got a lot of research that says this is 
exactly what happens to us in our brains when 
we're 13. And we are hard-wired to do that. 
You start to look and compare yourself to oth- 
ers. And there’s a reason for it. That’s because 
we need to be able to survive out in society 
and be amongst other people and make sure 
that you're safe and protected. It’s kind of this 
protection thing that kicks on at this age, but 
with it comes a whole other side of new emo- 
tions that can be really damaging if they take 
over and aren’t managed the right way, which 
is where the spirit of this movie came from” 

Mann and his team decided Anxiety would be 
a powerful driving force for the film right away, 
but they also knew some emotions wouldn't 
quite fit or would become too heavy. Feelings 
like shame and guilt seemed too heavy to bring 
into the mix, especially when they would al- 
ready have four new emotions to manage. 


18 


With Anxiety as a core influence on the 
film, it’s not surprising that director of lay- 
out photography Adam Habib mentions the 
Adam Sandler-starring drama Uncut Gems as 
a deep influence on the visual language of 
the film. The shaky cinematography of the 
Safdie Brothers movie inspired their tech- 
nique. The /nside Out 2 animation team built 
static sets during production and then put the 
digital characters inside those sets. Then they 
put a virtual camera that could be used like a 
camera for a live-action film inside the sets. 
Once this was done, they would move the 
virtual camera around the sets they’d made 
to try out new angles and shot setups to see 
what would work best for the movie. 

With so many fans of the original film, 
the filmmakers understood they'd have to 
be especially careful as they worked with 
the characters in updated software. Produc- 
tion designer Jason Deamer loved that the 
newer tools gave them the opportunity to 
make more visually complex characters with 
more detailed, evocative elements. Previous- 
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Jason Deemer 


PUSHING THE FEELS: According 1 
director Kelsey Mann, Pete Docte 
the artists to really push the charac 
design and go for more cartoony 


ly, some elements had to 
be created using more of a 
painterly shading technique, 
while now they were able to 
do things like make Sadness 
from woven CG threads. 

“We're still keeping with 
the original feeling of the 
character, and this is the 
same character; says Deemer. 
“But it’s even better, more vi- 
sually interesting.’ 

Mann looked at the simple 
color and shape language 
of the first film as a perfect 
jumping-off point for what 
he would do in the next in- 
stallment of Riley’s story. 

“The first film created just 
a great shape and color lan- 
guage for each character? 
says Mann. “It was all boiled 
down to a basic color and a 
basic shape that felt right 


nside Out 2's most dominant character by far is Anxiety. With 

her frayed orange hair and almost bug-like eyes, she’s a study 

in the kind of tension that comes from worrying about what 
comes next. Director Kelsey Mann made her the focus of Riley's 
teenage brain for a reason. 

“This is when youre afraid of doing something wrong, of your 
friends making fun of you, of looking like you don’t know what you're doing; says Mann. ‘And that’s anxiety. 
That's what it does. You're never in the moment. We thought orange was the color that made sense for anxiety. 
The type of orange we used has the feeling of anxiety, and you can see the kind of thoughts that are going 
through the character's mind because of the expression on her face” 

Although Joy seemed like a more dominant character in the first film, Mann thought 
Anxiety should pop up in Riley’s brain in a way that shows how the focus of the teen’s 
thoughts have shifted. Many of the filmmakers had also dealt with anxiety in their 
lives and thought it could be especially powerful to watch Riley deal with it just as 
she’s getting ready to move on to high school. 

‘Anxiety is going to try to take control of the console every time, and Maya Hawke knew how to 
get that sound in her voice when she took on this character; says Mann. ‘And the other emotions 
like Joy might try to take control from her, but it’s almost impossible. There were lots of opportu- 
nities for us to have fun with that. Anxiety is always two steps ahead; she’s always thinking of the 
next move. Joy plays checkers but Anxiety plays chess. She can outmaneuver all of them.’ 
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for each emotion. In this film, | 
wanted a nice variety of a small 
character and a large one. We 
played around with who those 
could be and then we got real- 
ly excited about the idea that 
Envy would be the smallest, 
because she’s so envious that 
others can reach the console 
to control Riley and she can’t 
reach it. Envy is the feeling that 
you wish you had what others 
have, including the ability to 
reach this console. That gave us 
seeds of things that we could 
do visually. If Envy wishes that 
she was as tall as everyone else 
but can’t be and struggles with 
it, then that would be funny,’ 
The flip side was true for Em- 
barrassment, who was original- 
ly a smaller character around 
the size of Sadness. “But then | 
thought he should be the big- 
gest because when you're em- 
barrassed, you really want to 
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DETAILED INTERIORS: Production ar 

a scene featuring a construction crew mak 
alterations to Riley's Mind World against J 
Over 4,000 storyboards were created bt 
were used in the final version. 


hen director Kelsey Mann and his team first began working on Inside Out 2, they immersed themselves in 
the world of the original 2014 movie. “| started by rewatching every single screening of the first movie? 

says Mann: just wanted to see if there was any gems that were in the original that that | could bring 
back in. One of them was the emotion of schadenfreude, the German expression for feeling joy at someone else’s 
expense! “They had that idea for the first film, so we tried it again’ 

Mann adds, “For the first screening that we did, we had nine new emotions. | really wanted Joy to feel over- 
whelmed by all of these new emotions that showed up ... but then, you couldn't keep track. There were so many 
emotions and they all canceled each other out because you couldn’t keep up with everybody. And my first note 
from the first screening was ‘simplify: So we ended up with the emotions that really impacted Riley as she deals 
with being a teenager. | remember meeting with Dacher Keltner, a professor at Berkeley who was our emotion- 
al expert on the first film. He looked at our list of emotions and picked the ones that are the ‘self-conscious 
emotions; because at that age, we're hard-wired to become really self-conscious. We also push our parents and 
caregivers away so that we can become independent people who can take care of ourselves,’ 

Among the other ideas that were left behind was a very teenage inner world: “! loved that idea recalls Mann.“ We 
had this new location called Procrastination Land, and the joke was that it was always under construction. The work- 
ers were always like, Hey, should we start building 
this land today? And they’ like,;Nah; and they’e al- 
ways on their phones. We even boarded it. But | just 
couldn't fit in a natural way. It always felt forced. In 
these movies, you just need to make sure you're hav- 
ing forward momentum and Procrastination Land 
is the opposite of that: It makes you sit down. So 
suddenly the movie would come to a complete halt!” 
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hide? recalls Mann. “If he’s the largest character, 
he can’t hide. We thought it would be so fun- 
ny if even though he desperately tries to hide 
in his hoodie, he can’t because his nose peaks 
out when he tries to zip up into that hoodie. 
He literally cannot escape and hide when he 
really wants to do so. And this smooth, colorful 
world where you see the emotions is in direct 
contrast with Riley's teen ‘real’ world where 
the colors are muted and muddy and not very 
bright, which reflects how she’s struggling at 
this time in her life. There are definitely two 
worlds, existing side by side in the film” 

Most of the voice cast returned and some 
notable newcomers were added for /nside Out 
2. Amy Poehler voices Joy again, Phyllis Smith 
(The Office) is Sadness, Lewis Black is back as 
Anger, Diane Lane reprises her role as Riley’s 
Mom, Ayo Edebiri (The Bear) plays Envy, Maya 


Hawke joins as Anxiety, Lisa Lapira is Disgust 
(originally voiced by Mindy Kaling), Tony Hale 
voices Fear (originally voiced by Bill Hader), 
Paul Walter Hauser is Embarrassment and 
French actor Adéle Exarchopoulos voices En- 
nui. Kensington Tallman plays Riley. 


The Perfect Voice 

“When | first heard Maya as Anxiety, | knew 
this was it? says Mann. “She had a real connec- 
tion to the character. | had to meet her during 
my vacation at Disney World because of sched- 
uling, and it was amazing. | was taken to a room 
somewhere in the back of the park, and we got 
on a Zoom call. Maya completely crushed it. We 
discussed what | wanted for the character in 
the movie and how her character would relate 
to the other characters. She understood it right 
away and | think you can hear it in her perfor- 


mance. It was great to find someone who knew 
this character from the beginning.’ 

When Mann and the crew wanted to test the 
film for authenticity, they often discussed with 
their own teenage daughters who had gone 
through the awkwardness and friendship strug- 
gles shown in the film. When their kids told 
them they'd created a story that rang true, the 
filmmakers knew they had reached their goal. 

“This is a time that’s hard for everyone; says 
Mann. “If we can talk about it in an entertain- 
ing way that can open doors for families and 
friends to discuss what’s happening. And then 
maybe it won't be as hard to go through it 
or you won't feel as alone if you know this is 
what it’s like for everyone” @ 


Disney/Pixar’s Inside Out 2 will open in 
theaters nationwide on June 14. 
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Invisible Friends of Youth 


Producer Yoshiaki Nishimura and director Yoshiyuki Momose discuss the 
enchanting new Studio Ponoc movie, The Imaginary. 


n today’s increasingly dis- 
connected world, we must 
pay attention to what we are 
ignoring, what we are not 
seeing — always with mod- 
eration, respect and tolerance; says Yoshiaki 
Nishimura, the acclaimed producer of Studio 
Ponoc’s new feature, The Imaginary. “We must 
remember what we see is not everything to 
be seen; we must Look for what we cannot see 
and try to see as others do. We need to reflect 
on the thoughts of others, their anger and 
sadness, using our human imagination to per- 
ceive what truly drives their choices. As wars 
and conflicts continue and even grow around 
the world, the need to reflect on the invisible 
thoughts of others is precisely why we drew 
the boy no one can see” 

Based on a 2014 juvenile novel by English 
poet and author A.F. Harrold, The Imaginary 
is the second feature from Studio Ponoc, 
the Tokyo-based animation shop founded by 
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By Charles Solomon 


Nishimura nine years ago and the producer 
of Mary and the Witch’s Flower (2017) and the 
Modest Heroes anthology (2018). Directed by 
Yoshiyuki Momose, the film centers on Rudg- 
er, a boy who is the imaginary companion of 
Amanda Shuffleup, an adolescent girl who 
lives with her widowed mother in a contem- 
porary British city. Although no one can see 
the blond boy except Amanda, they share the 
exciting adventures that spring from her poly- 
chrome imagination. Their pleasant existence 
is threatened by the appearance of the sin- 
ister Mr. Bunting, the only adult who can see 
Rudger — and who wants to devour him. 
While fleeing Mr. Bunting, Amanda is struck 
by a car. As she’s unconscious, Rudger is left 
on his own in a parallel world inhabited by a 
bizarre assortment of Imaginaries whose chil- 
dren outgrew and forgot them. They assemble 
after hours in a library — a veritable temple of 
the imagination — but Rudger refuses to ac- 
cept the rules they live by. He insists he must 


get back to Amanda, who may still awaken. 

Nishimura and Momose discussed the film, 
which is screening in competition at Annecy 
and premiering on Netflix in July, in a recent 
interview conducted via email. Both artists are 
veterans of Studio Ghibli,and Momose reflect- 
ed on the influence of the studio's directors 
on The Imaginary, which combines everyday 
reality with fantasy adventures. 


Inspired by the Masters 

“Watching Isao Takahata and Hayao Miyaza- 
ki create films, | was impressed by their under- 
standing of the strengths and weaknesses of 
animation: They were able to visualize their 
work in a way that only animation could re- 
alize? he said. “I found tremendously inter- 
esting and influential on me their process of 
conceiving and expressing images based on 
reality, then seeking the right amount of de- 
formation in the drawings and finally bringing 
it all to another level of expression that could 


‘In this era when 
willing to try tc 
to those we ter 


matters to ther 


only be achieved through animation’ 

Nishimura and Momose kept the story's 
British setting, as its premise seemed incom- 
patible with Japanese popular culture. “I brief- 
ly thought about moving the story to Japan. 
But the concept of imaginary friends is not 
widespread in Japan; Nishimura explained. 
“If the story were set in Japan, many Japanese 
viewers would probably perceive imaginary 
friends as supernatural beings, like ghosts 
and goblins. This would have fixed The Imagi- 
nary into the realm of mere cinematic rhetoric 
rather than the realistic story | sought to tell” 

(In Kitar6é Késaka’s Okko’s Inn, heroine Oriko 
Seki has three invisible playmates whom only 
she can see, but she doesn’t imagine them; 
two of them are the ghosts of children who 
lived nearby, and the third is a diminutive de- 
mon with a sweet tooth.) 

“Rudger has a personality entirely separate 
from Amanda, the girl who imagined him, yet 
he’s also Amanda herself? Nishimura adds. 


FLIGHT OF FANCY: 


Following Mary 
Witch's Flower and | 
Heroes, The Ima 

is Studio Ponoc’s t. 
theatrical release 
based on a childre 
by A.F. Harrold. 


“This sets our film apart from many stories 
of growing up through nonhuman beings in 
which there is a clear self and a clear other: | 
admired Harrold’s insight as a poet to take on 
the challenge of portraying such an interest- 
ing story from the viewpoint of the ‘imaginary 
friend? | was also excited that this story would 
allow us to embed, metaphorically, important 
themes that are relevant only to us adults?’ 

Some of the most challenging scenes to 
create in the film take place in the library, 
where scores of Imaginaries gather, seeking 
shelter. Every morning, they vie for job as- 
signments that allow them to entertain and 
perhaps become the regular friend of another 
child. Although there are dozens of characters, 
no two look alike or move in the same way, 
a problem most Western studios would have 
used CG to tackle. 

“The library scenes show that Imaginaries 
inhabit not only the inner lives of children but 
exist as themselves and as a community in a 
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Yoshiyuki Momose 


dimension only slightly shifted from human 
society; says Momose. “Each Imaginary has a 
look that reflects the sensibility of the child 
who imagined it, so each has a unique design. 
The reason why there are so many Imaginaries 
is | wanted the audience to relate to at least 
some of them and feel that Imaginaries are 
right there, next to the viewer, even though 
they cannot be seen. The scenes teeming with 
Imaginaries were time-consuming and diffi- 
cult, but there was no easy way out.’ 

“The Imaginaries have distinctive looks, 
which leads some viewers to incorrectly con- 
clude they were computer-generated, but 
none of them were; he continues. “They're all 
hand-drawn with help in some cases from 
computer tools. The process of adding special 
textures and three-dimensional effects to the 
hand-drawn animation was something we 
had never done before. Again, it was time-con- 
suming and difficult, but [it] was worth it and 
we're Satisfied with the outcome’ 
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Rudger cannot adapt to life in the library; 
the temporary assignments the other Imagi- 
naries vie for hold no interest for him. He re- 
mains focused on finding Amanda: If he can 
help her awaken from her coma, they can 
be together again. The real world is an alien 
place for him, frightening in its unknown com- 
plexities. If something bothered him during 
their shared adventures, Rudger just asked 
Amanda to change it — which she could easily 
do. But he braves the real streets to search for 
his companion. 

The greatest threat he faces is not the un- 
known people he passes as they go about 
their daily business — they can’t see him — but 
the creepy Mr. Bunting. In Harrold’s book, Mr. 
Bunting devours Imaginaries, gaining energy 
and strength from their essence. Rudger, who 
incorporates the sorrows of Amanda's life as 
well as her joyful creativity, is especially at- 
tractive to Mr. Bunting. The filmmakers show 
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him trying to inhale Rudger, similar to the way 
the Dementors attack in the Harry Potter films. 

“Mr. Bunting swallowing Imaginaries was 
in the original novel, and along with his com- 
panion, the black-haired girl, they give an ex- 
tremely scary impression? says Momose. “We 
added geometric patterns to the inside of Mr. 
Bunting’s mouth and treated it like a black hole. 
| believe that this effect also highlights the dif- 
ference in the dimensions of existence because 
Mr. Bunting eats Imaginaries, not humans’ 


Vanishing Souls 

Reflecting on the completed film, Nishimura 
returns to the need to understand others and 
their points of view, however different: “When 
| started The Imaginary, | was confident that it 
was in tune with our times, not because many 
things in the world are becoming virtual due 
to information technology, but because of the 
opposite. Our world is increasingly fragment- 


ed and isolated, with the number of invisible 
— unseen — things and people continuing to 
grow. It is an unfortunate fact that our world, 
vaunted for such easy access to everything 
and everyone, is paradoxically working not to 
render us visible but to render us invisible” 

‘Algorithms are not adept at containing 
us within the one world we actually can see 
and direct our attention and interest outside 
of ourselves; he concludes. “In this era when 
people are disconnected, we must be willing 
to try to see with our own eyes what is im- 
portant to those we tend to avoid and try to 
understand what matters to them. It is pre- 
cisely because we cannot see the future that 
we are able to have hope, but we are also anx- 
ious. | thought The Imaginary could present 
the question of what would make us strong 
enough to move forward” 


The Imaginary premieres on Netflix on July 5. 
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When a Feline Spirit Visits 


Directors Yoko Kuno and Nobuhiro Yamashita ponder the ethereal charms of their 
Cannes and Annecy movie, Ghost Cat Anzu. 


By Ramin Zahed 


ny true fan of Japan’s amazing 
manga and anime world knows 
that when young people travel 
to the countryside to live with 
their relatives, they are bound to 
meet magical and ethereal spirits and char- 
acters. So, it’s not surprising that when Karin, 
the 11-year-old heroine of the new animated 
feature Ghost Cat Anzu, is sent to live with her 
monk grandfather, she comes across a feline 
spirit who becomes her special guardian. 

The eagerly anticipated movie is directed by Yoko 
Kuno and Nobuhiro Yamashita, based on a popular 
manga by Takashi Imashiro, whose previous credits 
include Hard-Core and Carib Song. Produced by Ja- 
pan's Shin-Ei Animation and France’s Miyu Produc- 
tions, the film will be distributed in North America 
by indie powerhouse GKIDS. 

The directors were kind enough to answer 
a few of our questions before their film’s un- 
spooling at Annecy this year. Both Kuno and 
Yamashita have been fans of the original 
manga for quite some time. Kuno happened 
to meet the film’s producer, Keiichi Kondo, 
one day, and he casually mentioned that he 
was thinking about creating an animated fea- 
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ture with Yamashita, who is best known as a 
live-action director. “The idea intrigued me, so 
| eagerly expressed my interest in being in- 
volved in the project; she recalls. 


A Sweet Deal 

“| had been considering the idea of making 
a short live-action adaptation for some time? 
adds Yamashita. “Then, about eight years ago, 
Keiichi Kondo, the producer, approached me 
and proposed this project to make a fea- 
ture-length, rotoscoped animation, co-direct- 
ed with Yoko Kuno’ 

It was an offer he simply couldn’t resist! “| 
felt very comfortable with the relaxed, care- 
free atmosphere of the original work and the 
distinctive sense of morality and justice char- 
acteristic of Takashi Imashiro, the original au- 
thor? he says. “Moreover, | found the sense of 
the distance between the characters and the 
ghosts fascinating.” 

Kuno adds, “In the manga, there’s a consistent 
portrayal of moments where a character is on 
the verge of defeat or struggles to overcome ad- 
versity. While straightforwardly depicting such 
situations is already cool, Imashiro infuses them 


Oo 


with a touch of pathos and melancholy, which 
| found deeply compelling. It’s this sincerity in 
capturing people that resonated with me” 

Because the original manga was created for 
a children’s magazine, the trials of life are cen- 
tral to the story. ‘As a result, it creates a unique 
blend of themes suitable for both adults and 
children? explains Kuno. “Furthermore, in 
Imashiro’s manga, all characters possess a cer- 
tain level of cuteness, yet Anzu, as a cat, ex- 
udes a charmingly awkward kind of cuteness, 
which | find particularly endearing,’ 

Work on the script began in 2017, but the 
project almost came to a halt several times. 
Then the live-action shoots took place in the 
summer of 2022, followed by animation work 
commencing toward the end of that year. Full- 
length production continued until this spring. 
“The decision to fully pursue the project was 
solidified around 2021, marking the beginning 
of our step-by-step journey toward its realiza- 
tion? recalls Kuno. “It wasn’t until the French 
production company Miyu expressed interest 
in the project that significant progress was 
made; notes Yamashita. “The project really be- 
gan to take off after we made a three-minute 


FRIENDLY TAIL: 
A joint venture 
between Miyu 
Shin-Ei, Ghost C 
Anzu centers on 
a young girl who 
meets a friendly 
ghost-cat when 
she moves into 
her grandfather's 
house in the 
countryside. 


pilot version. From there, we proceeded with 
live-action filming, and after a year and a half 
of animation work the project was completed’ 

The idea to use rotoscope technology to 
produce the animation was introduced by 
Kondo. “Given that both Yoko Kuno, who is ex- 
cellent at rotoscoping, and I, as the live-action 
director, happen to both be fans of the origi- 
nal work, | believe that the best approach to 
creating this film is through our collaborative 
efforts, beginning from the live-action filming 
stage and extending through to the rotoscope 
animation process,’ notes Yamashita. 

Kuno also believes that the most effective 
way to bring the direction to life would be to 
shoot actors’ performances as live-action se- 
quences. “I Love live-action films myself, and 
the authenticity of Yamashita’s direction pos- 
sesses a unique allure that animators may 
struggle to replicate’ she notes. “Therefore, 
collaborating with him on an animation proj- 
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‘I want the audience to witness the c 
girl, alongside Anzu, a lazy ghost cat 


| wouldn't typically make them protag 


unbalanced outlook on life shines throug] 


— Director Yoko Kuno 


ect, utilizing rotoscoping, 
was imperative to me’ 

Miyu was in charge of 
all the background art for 
the film, as well as the 
coloring of the characters 
and compositing design. 
Shin-Ei Animation han- 
dled the animation part 
of the drawing and also 
the actual character col- 
oring and compositing. 
“| believe the tone of the 
work became unique due to the subtle differ- 
ences between Japan and Europe in terms of 
the feeling of sunlight and the sense of color; 
says Yamashita. “| realized how interesting it 
could be because of the co-production” 

The project marked many firsts for both the 
directors. “Given my limited experience in the 
field, | wasn’t particularly well versed in the fun- 
damentals of Japanese animation production. 
But | didn’t feel too overwhelmed or confused? 
she says. “However, | think that the teams at 
Miyu Productions and Shin-Ei Animation might 
have felt somewhat out of their comfort zone, 
since the project was so different from their 
usual work. | can only express my gratitude to 
the staff on both sides for their dedication and 
collaboration until the very end’? 

Yamashita chimes in. “The live-action pro- 
duction process, from preparation to filming, 
was handled by the same team as usual, so 
| did not notice any significant differences. 


The transition to animation provided me, as a 
director, a more objective perspective on the 
work and most importantly, | found myself en- 
joying the final result more than usual when 
| watched it, which was a different experience 
compared to the past.’ 


An Arduous Assignment 

According to Kuno, the biggest challenge for 
the animation team was the length of many of 
the scenes. “In typical Japanese animation, a 
scene usually lasts around six seconds, but in 
Ghost Cat Anzu, most scenes are approximately 
12 seconds long, with some extending to over 
30 seconds or even a minute. Even with live-ac- 
tion footage, animators faced a tremendous 
workload and reviewing these lengthy scenes 
was time-consuming and arduous. | doubt | will 
undertake another feature-length animation 
with such extended scenes in the future!” 

Both directors hope the film will be full 
of pleasant surprises for audiences around 
the world. “It is not a flashy story, nor is it a 
film with sharp messages, admits Yamashita. 
“However, | believe the film conveys a univer- 
sal emotion that resonates across all ages. 
Such emotions can transcend national bor- 
ders. Anyway, the happiest thing for me is to 
make people laugh and fall in love with Anzu’ 

As Kuno points out, “I’ve always noticed that 
many characters in Japanese animation, par- 
ticularly the female ones, tend to be portrayed 
as more serious and well behaved compared 
to characters in live-action films. In our film, 
one of the main characters, Karin, doesn’t fit 
the typical mold of a serious, good girl, nor 
is she a complete delinquent. | hope to see 
more animated films featuring such ordinary, 
not-so-perfect girls who are commonplace 
in Japan. | want the audience to witness the 
character of Karin, a not-so-good girl, along- 
side Anzu, a lazy ghost cat with actions and 
emotions that wouldn't typically make them 
protagonists, and see how their unbalanced 
outlook on life shines through the animation, 
and | hope everyone enjoys it!” # 


Ghost Cat Anzu is competing at the Annecy 
Festival this June. GKIDS will release the 
movie in theaters later this year. 
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Pride of Pakistan 


The Riaz brothers talk to us about their beautiful labor of love, Pakistan’s first 
2D-animated feature, The Glassworker. 


ver since The Glassworker’s first im- 
ages were released, animation fans 
worldwide have been anticipat- 
ing the release of Pakistan’s first 
2D-animated feature. The stunning, 
handcrafted movie, which is deeply influenced 
by the work of Japanese master Hayao Miyaza- 
ki, is directed by Usman Riaz and produced by 
his brother Khizer Riaz and the team at their 
Karachi-based studio, Mano. The poignant film 
tells the story of a father and son who run the 
finest glass workshop in a country loosely in- 
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spired by Pakistan. They find their world turned 
upside down when an army colonel and his 
young violinist daughter enter their lives. 

“The idea for the film came to me in early 
2014? Usman Riaz tells Animation Magazine. 
“| was fascinated by glassblowing and want- 
ed to make something around this particular 
craft. | was 23 years old at the time. Initially, 
| planned for it to be a live-action movie be- 
cause animation seemed like such a distant 
dream, but my wife, Mariam Paracha, (art direc- 
tor on The Glassworker and Mano co-founder) 


said, You love animation, Usman. This should 
be an animated movie!’ And | said, ‘Sure, why 
not? How hard can it really be?’ WelL, | was just 
about to find out” 


Funding a Passion Project 

Soon after, Usman shared his plans with 
his brother Khizer (Mano CEO), and together 
they decided to build an animation studio 
from the ground up to produce the movie. 
“The inception of the idea happened around 
10 years ago; Khizer says. “We set up in a 


‘Tl have dedicated a third of my li: 


than anything in the world, and it 


things I have ever done.’ 


— Director Usman Riaz 


small studio space after we raised 
$116,000 on Kickstarter in 2016. 
We finished the pilot animation 
and other Kickstarter rewards in 
early 2018. After shopping the 
Project around, we were able to 
get creative consultant Geoffrey 
Wexler (of Studio Ghibli and Studio 
Ponoc and Kiyuki Inc.) and writer 
Moya O’Shea on board the same 
year. The script was completed in 
early 2019 and we started prepro- 
duction right after. The film was 
completed in the fall of 2023” 

According to the Riazes, around 
450 to 500 people worked on the 
movie. “Khizer, Mariam and | are 
partners at Mano; says Usman. “| 
am very grateful we got to work 
with a lot of wonderful, talented 
people in Pakistan and interna- 
tionally: 

Usman storyboarded the entire 
film. “Il drew each and every frame, 
like my heroes before me; he tells 
us. ‘| needed to draw each frame in great de- 
tail to show the team exactly what | wanted. | 
believe that was the foundation for the film. | 
knew every single shot and had planned ac- 
cordingly. | also animated on the film. It was all 
done traditionally, frame by frame, no ‘tween- 
ing software was used. We wouldn’t even know 
how to use them if you gave them to us!” 

The brothers point out that the biggest 
challenge was undertaking two mammoth 
tasks at once. “We had to create an infrastruc- 
ture for a functioning animation studio along- 
side actually producing an animated film? 
says Khizer. Adds Usman, “Making a hand- 
drawn animated film is not easy anywhere in 
the world. We did it in Pakistan where we had 
no help, no guidance and no infrastructure for 
film or animation. We just had ourselves and 
our conviction?’ 

Usman says he has been obsessed with an- 
imation since he was a young boy. ‘Animated 
movies and comic books inspired me to draw; 
he shares. “There is something timeless about 
films that are made by hand. Four-year-old me 
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would be very proud of what we have done!” 

The director says the works of Walt Disney 
have been a very special source of inspiration 
for him. “His personal works, the films that 
he directed, hold a special place in my heart; 
he says. “That level of artistry has not been 
seen and will not be seen for a very long time. 
My biggest influence, however, is the work of 
Studio Ghibli and my heroes will always be 
Hayao Miyazaki and Isao Takahata. There is 
something special about their films that | can- 
not describe in words. | think it’s very obvious 
that my work draws a great deal from these 
amazing people” 


Talented Team 

Khizer says he personally loves the story 
of The Glassworker. “| really admire the way 
Usman weaved a love story during a time of 
war with the message that people endure no 
matter under what conditions they live’ he 
says. Also, the animation and the background 
art are beautiful, and | am very proud of the 
quality we have been able to achieve. And the 


music — the score Usman and 
Carmine DiFlorio composed and 
José Carlos Campos produced — 
is brilliant? 

Usman says he’s quite pleased 
with what he and his team were 
able to create. “I love the fact that 
we were able to pull it off, and 
that it looks decent. No one has 
done something like this in Paki- 
stan for a very good reason — it’s 
impossible. We achieved some- 
thing that no one out of our part 
of the world was able to do. And 
to have our first film premiere 
at Annecy as part of the Official 
Competition with some of the 
greatest animation studios and 
films in the world is truly special” 


Emotional Rewards 

His brother also feels like it’s 
all a bit surreal. “It’s still unbe- 
lievable for me, but I’m also excit- 
ed for audiences to see it starting 
with Annecy in June and then Pakistan on July 
26th? adds Khizer. “I’m hopeful for audiences 
across the world to see it, and we hope to 
have news regarding wider distribution soon” 

Usman adds, “I honestly don’t know how 
| feel. | have dedicated a third of my life to 
this. | love this craft more than anything in the 
world. It was one of the most difficult things 
| have ever done. And | have done a lot of 
things: | have written and composed my own 
music; | have conducted orchestras; | have 
performed and spoken on the TED Main Stage 
and at conferences all over the world. Nothing 
has compared to this. | gave it my all. Now we 
will see what happens. Everything is in God's 
hands now” 


The Glassworker will premiere at the Annecy 
Festival in the Official Competition. Directed 
by Usman Riaz, the film is produced by Khizer 
Riaz, Manuel Cristobal and Apoorva Bakshi. 
Voice cast includes Art Malik, Sacha Dhawan, 
Anjli Mohindra and Tony Jayawardena. Visit 
manoanimationstudios.com for more info. 
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days at a local Washington, D.C. TV station to 
Sesame Street and The Muppet Show. 


im Henson, the beloved creator of the 

Muppets and many other TV shows and 

features, gets a beautifully researched 

and crafted new documentary this 

month, directed by Oscar winner Ron 
Howard and produced by his team at Imag- 
ine Documentaries. Titled Jim Henson Idea 
Man, the 90-minute project offers never-be- 
fore-seen home movies, archival interviews 
and a wonderful collection of clips from Hen- 
son’s decades of creative magic. 

Howard, a Longtime fan of Henson, had only 
met him briefly backstage when they were 
both guests on a talk show. “My friend George 
Lucas was a close friend and huge admirer 
and characterized him as a bona fide genius? 
he says during a recent Zoom interview. “Of 
course, my own relation with Jim Henson's 
creations also evolved through my kids and 
Sesame Street? 

The filmmakers were given full access by 
the Henson family. “After spending time with 
the family and looking through the archival 
footage, the narrative question emerged; 
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he Rainbow Connection 


Director Ron Howard explores the creative life and career of Muppets creator 
Jim Henson in an insightful and poignant Disney+ documentary. 


By Ramin Zahed 


Howard points out. “How in the world did he 
create such a lasting legacy of work with such 
a burst of creativity in only a few decades? 
The dimensions of his output were a com- 
plete surprise to me. He was completely in 
touch with the cultural zeitgeist, and he kept 
shifting with it — not cynically, but very organ- 
ically with the kind of creative curiosity that | 
both admired and related to” 


and Perfection 

As expected, there was an abundance of ar- 
chival footage to go through. “Not just great 
stuff about the Muppets or Sesame Street and 
old interviews with Jim, but also his person- 
al family footage was creative. He just didn’t 
cover a birthday party the way the rest of us 
dads do. He knew he would make a great story 
out of it, and he would use stop motion or dif- 
ferent creative techniques. He was excited by 
avant-garde and experimental filmmaking. He 
was creatively ambitious and that is reflected 
in his work in Sesame Street? 

The documentary features wonderful foot- 


age from Henson's early work, including his 
clever 1966 short /dea Man (which lends its 
title to the project), as well as insightful inter- 
views with his children — Brian, Lisa, Cheryl, 
Heather and John — and such stars as Frank 
Oz, Rita Moreno and Jennifer Connelly. There’s 
even a clip from a fascinating, unaired inter- 
view with Orson Welles! 

“Because the family was on board and sanc- 
tioned me getting involved as a director, they 
were incredibly supportive; explains Howard. 
“They are all very creative people, and they 
grew up in this environment. They were very 
forthcoming in their interviews about the price 
of Jim’s creative energy. They’re so proud of and 
feel privileged to have had him as a dad, but 
they're also grown-up people who could now 
say that some aspects of life were challenging 
and [talk about] the stress that the work put 
on their parents’ marriage. So, we were allowed 
to really get behind the scenes and understand 
that there are no free lunches, and you pay a 
price for everything. | thought it was import- 
ant to understand his emotions, his insecuri- 


ties about himself, the childhood events that 
shaped him and the urgency with which he 
worked and to find him in a lot of ways beyond 
just the brilliant genius level of creativity” 
Howard mentions that he learned some 
surprising facts as the result of the research. 
“| didn’t know that he didn’t really plan to be 
a puppeteer, he says. “He was such a child of 
television and was fascinated by innovations. 
That led to his use of remote-control puppets, 
early robotics and then digital effects. He 
wasn’t a guy who got one good idea and rode 
it to great success: He kept adapting, exploring 
and was pushing the boundaries of medium? 
He adds. “It was also quite amazing that he 
kept failing to sell The Muppet Show, because 
you just assume all he had to do was walk 
through the door with a couple of puppets 
and people would just fall over themselves to 
buy the show. It’s just a reminder that those 
big, commercial breakthroughs often come 
from very unexpected places. They happen by 
adapting formulas in a really innovative ways 
and just by following the old patterns’ 
Another big revelation for Howard was 
how physically demanding it could be to be a 
puppeteer, especially when Henson and Frank 
Oz really pushed the limits of the art form. 
“There’s a scene where you see him get into 
an underwater tank to puppeteer Kermit in a 
bayou scene, says Howard. “Or how Frank had 
to get down in a crammed little cellar to put 
Miss Piggy on a couch for a talk show. | loved 


every time we could find those shots that 
looked behind the curtain and just reminded 
us of what show business is all about and how 
to create new ways to present something that 
audiences haven't seen before and can get ab- 
solutely Lost in” 

Howard, who himself has been acting since 
the age of two and starred in favorite TV 
shows and movies such as The Andy Griffith 
Show, American Graffiti and Happy Days, and 
directed film including the Oscar-winning A 
Brilliant Mind, Apollo 13, Splash and Parent- 
hood, says he has a lot of respect for Henson’s 
creativity as a stylistic outlier and innovator. 
“| did relate to loving the work so much that 
you don’t need a hobby and fighting to try to 
make your family a part of your life in a way. 
Jim and his wife, Jane, began as partners and 
he had a lot of help from her before they start- 
ed to have kids, and they eventually separated 
the business from the family. I’ve also had a 
great partner in my entrepreneurial journey in 
Brian Grazer as we founded Imagine together 
and had the rare advantage of this incredible 
long-term relationship: 


f ng Green 

In the documentary,Jim’s son, Brian, discuss- 
es his father’s philosophy and how he believed 
in the value of doing good and the intercon- 
nectedness of all living things on Earth. 

“Jim was really on a quest to understand 
that connection? says Howard. “It always 
seems to come back to something that | really 
related to, which was this: You can’t know for 
sure about much of any- 
thing except that good- 
ness has value. Even 
though you can’t know 
exactly what our cosmic 
journey is, you can as- 
sume that creating posi- 
tivity and goodness must 
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be a valuable part of that experience” 

Looking ahead, Howard says he hopes the 
documentary will help audiences appreciate 
Henson’s lasting legacy. “| would love it if 
this makes them go back and review all those 
Muppet Show episodes. That's time well spent 
because they’re hilarious. As with any sort of 
documentary or scripted piece that deals with 
a life’s journey, | hope it offers some inspira- 
tion and some insight. In Jim's case, it’s real- 
ly much more a celebration of how to lead a 
creative life and how to solve problems with 
openness and an excitement for what’s possi- 
ble. | hope people take that inspiration from 
Jim’s life along with just really being blown 
away by the range and level of his achieve- 
ments.’ ® 


Jim Henson Idea Man premiered on Disney+ on 
May 31. 
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Ready to Pivot and Adapt 


How are some of the big animation service providers dealing with the global 
content slowdown, advent of Al and other new challenges? 


t’s a well-known fact that service stu- 
dios are the unsung powerhouses of 
the animation industry. Although many 
tentpoles are original ideas formed 
and rendered by big studios, including 
Disney, DreamWorks, Sony and Illumination, a 
large swath of celebrated features and shows 
owe their visual charm to service studios. 
Take 2023's Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: 
Mutant Mayhem, for example. The story was 
cracked at Paramount, but it was Mikros Ani- 
mation who was tasked with animating the 
film itself. With such films as Orion and the Dark 
and the latest PAW Patrol feature under its belt, 
Mikros has established itself as a major player 
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in the service side of the industry, able to adapt 
to a range of genres and art styles. 

“Mikros Animation does not have a house 
style. We pride ourselves on being able to 
achieve any look the filmmakers envision; this 
is our superpower, says Mikros’ global head 
of production Adrianna Cohen. “Therefore, 
we continue to grow with the filmmakers, to 
produce films that creatively push boundaries 
and entertain audiences” 


Safety in Numbers 

Cohen's sentiments are echoed by Superprod 
Animation CEO Clément Calvet, who outlines 
the benefits of being an international com- 


pany: “We have studios in several places with 
different specialties, but all those studios are 
connected. That's why we have developed the 
company that way, to be ready to answer any 
needs at any time.’ Superprod’s ability to tackle 
different styles is exemplified by its work on CG 
preschool series Ghee Happy, as well as the up- 
coming 2D/3D hybrid show Heroic Football. 

For Mainframe Studios, known for the glob- 
al hit CoComelon, staying fixed in one region 
works to its benefit. “Having been in Vancou- 
ver for over 30 years, we know the talent very 
well; says senior VP of content Gregory Little. 
“We have terrific in-house leads who have 
deep experience in practically every style and 


Heroic Football 


Batwheels 


‘Animation is an art 


venturing forth with A 


stewards of the art for 


who help mentor new artists so that we can 
expand our skills. We also have an incredi- 
ble recruiting team; one of the most exciting 
things about a new project is finding new tal- 
ent to bring to Mainframe. It’s like what E.B. 
White said about New York: The magic comes 
when the solid foundation meets the new 
blood and each inspires the other.” 

Accommodating different visions is one 
thing, but being in tune with the changing 
tides of the industry is also essential. Recent 
months have seen a significant downturn in 
demand for animated projects from streaming 
services, forcing service studios to adapt. 

For Superprod, this Lull gives it a chance to 
focus on original projects. “The fact that we're 
not only a service studio helps a Lot; says Cal- 
vet. “We're always focused on our own stuff; 
this has never changed and will never change.” 
Superprod’s managing director, Jérémie Fajner, 
claims that the steady growth of the company 
also helps at times like this. “The way we grew 
was very organic, driven by our own projects. 
We've been cautious because we very much 
believe in doing the projects together on site. 
Animation is a collective achievement.’ 


Orion and the Dark 


Mainframe banks on its good relationships 
with collaborators. “We are grateful to our 
longtime partners for giving us the oppor- 
tunity to produce massive hits; explains Lit- 
tle. “Hugely popular shows that get multiple 
season orders are critical because they bring 
stability. Also, we pursue co-productions in a 
multi-territory finance model so we're less de- 
pendent on full financing from U.S. buyers. Ad- 
ditionally, we have expanded our budget rang- 
es so that we can deliver really great content 
at a Lower price, which opens up the range of 
partners we can work with? 


Guardians of the Art Form? 

Also shaking up the industry is the advent 
of generative Al. We have already seen major 
studios integrate the technology, such as in 
Marvel's Secret Invasion TV show, stoking fears 
across the industry that many jobs may be 
made redundant. 

Cohen sees the potential in the technology. 
“It’s easy to envision pipelines without code 
issues that can easily adapt to other technol- 
ogies, the creation of tools that allow artists 
more freedom and creative possibilities and a 


%. 


“Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Mutant 


final product that is achieved in less time and 
effort.’ But she is also keen to advise caution. 
“Animation is an art form, which by definition 
is a craft. So, venturing forth with Al, it is crit- 
ical for us to be conscious stewards of the art 
form and the artists” 

Neither Mikros, Superprod nor Mainframe 
currently employ Al in their projects directly, 
However, Fajner also has an eye on how the 
technology will develop. “It’s not a mature tech- 
nology yet; he explains. “It does a lot of use- 
ful things, but as with any technology, a lot of 
awful things. We want to do beautiful things. 
We want to master what we do, and we don’t 
want things to happen by chance, to acciden- 
tally have something beautiful. We have to be 
able to repeat beauty for 52 episodes in a row’ 

Calvet has a more unconventional idea of 
how Al can be used in the pipeline. “We use 
Al to benchmark what we should not do,’ says 
Calvet. “When we start working on a project, 
we go to Al and ask it to give us a take. Then 
we say, If everybody can get this on Midjour- 
ney, then we should get away from that} be- 
cause this is the most common thing that ev- 
erybody would think of” 
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As far as how Al will affect jobs in anima- 
tion, Fajner believes that it may close some 
doors but open others. “Maybe it’s going to 
be a tool that saves time and the mechanical 
part of a job. The things that you do without 
thinking, that you don’t need unique people 
for, things that aren’t the most interesting to 
do; maybe there will be less of those jobs but 
more of the interesting jobs’ 

Part of being a service studio is being able 
to work within different art styles, giving 
them a unique viewpoint on what the dom- 
inant method of animation is in the industry. 
On a mainstream level, we have seen photo- 
realistic CG fall away slightly, with more styl- 
ized approaches that incorporate traditional 
animation on the rise. 2023 also saw Hayao 
Miyazaki’s The Boy and the Heron become an 
international phenomenon. 

However, for Calvet computer animation 
still reigns supreme. “CG has taken the lead 
for a while already; he says. “There’s no doubt 
about that for us. But 2D is always there. Now 
everything is hybrid. There will be CG in ev- 
erything you do, but there will always be 
things that you can only do in 2D” Superprod 
is happy to work with both, as Fajner explains: 
“We like being able to handle both really. We 
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‘When it comes to production, we think high budgets will be 


reserved for an increasingly smaller group of properties, with 


increased pressure to reduce budgets on everything else.’ 


| — Gregory R. Little, Mainframe’s senior VP of content 


Unicorn Academy 


currently have two or three productions in CG, 
one in full 3D, one feature mixing 2D and CG 
in a very hybrid way,’ 

Committing to 2D projects is not always 
possible for service studios, as exemplified by 
Mikros. “We currently do not have the pipeline 
to do an entire 2D feature film — even though 
we did a considerable amount of 2D in the 
film Orion and the Dark; explains Cohen, which 
shows how studios may need to incorporate 
more 2D into their portfolio as they increas- 
ingly take advantage of stories that only 2D 
animation can tell (besides adult animated TV 
shows). There are a lot of 2D projects seeking 
a partner, and there should be? Cohen con- 
tinues. “There are some concepts and worlds 
best suited for a 2D universe’ 


Signs of Change 

With inconsistent cash flow being a staple 
of the industry these days, the future of ani- 
mation can be difficult to predict. For Little, 
allocation of resources will play a big role. 
“When it comes to production, we think high 
budgets will be reserved for an increasingly 
smaller group of properties, with increased 
pressure to reduce budgets on everything 
else” But that won't affect the kinds of sto- 


ries Mainframe wants to tell: “We are focusing 
more of our shows on great character com- 
edy and a positive spirit. As parents we see 
the toxicity on social media, and we want to 
model something better.’ 

According to Cohen, the future of the in- 
dustry relies on those attempting to cultivate 
something new. “The future is defined by what 
is happening at the edges. The successful 
edges will drive the industry; she explains. 
“There will always be a desire for classic ani- 
mation. Every year, new children discover the 
art form and are enthralled by it. 

“But for the generations who have en- 
joyed the Pixar era, they have matured and 
are seeking new frontiers; concludes Cohen. 
“This group will define the creative future. 
This will be fertile ground for independent 
films. Passionate filmmakers will find a way to 
make their films. Using more creative designs, 
intriguing universes and engaging, timely 
scripts, these independents will define the 
new era of animation” @ 


For more information about the studios men- 
tioned in the story, visit mainframe.ca, 
mikrosanimation.com and 
superprod.net/en/superprod-animation. 
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To Nora, Paul, Tomm and all our friends at 


Saison 


Congratulations on your 25th anniversary! 
It’s been magical to be with you on this journey. 
What's around the next bend? 


From Dave, Eric and everyone here at GKIDS. 
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Illuminated Artistry 


lreland’s universally beloved studio, Cartoon Saloon, marks 25 
years of exquisite storytelling and visual magic. 


Tomm Moore 


n 1999, three bright-eyed, talented an- 
imation students in Ireland founded 
a studio. The plan was to experiment 
with it for a while, “then go and get real 
jobs.’ In the decades since, Cartoon Sa- 
loon has not only kept its founders in work 
but propelled them to the forefront of the ani- 
mation world. As the studio marks its 25th an- 
niversary this year, the talented team behind 
it can look back on a body of films and series 
that have earned them a global following and 
a unique place at the crossroads between in- 
dependent and big-studio production. 

A quarter-century is good going in Europe's 
ever-precarious animation industry. How has 
this globally acclaimed, much-loved Kilken- 
ny-based studio done it? The simplistic answer: 
They make great films. Five features directed by 
founders Tomm Moore (The Secret of Kells, Song 
of the Sea, Wolfwalkers) and Nora Twomey (The 
Breadwinner, My Father’s Dragon) have earned 
four Oscar nominations between them, with a 
fifth for the short, Late Afternoon. 


InspiredibysFolklore| 


Animators have started citing the studio's 
influence during industry pitches. Critics and 
cinephiles are paying attention: In January, 
BFI Southbank, London’s venerable reperto- 
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By Alex Dudok de Wit 


Nora Twomey 


ry cinema, dedicated a season to the studio's 
works — a rarity for animation. Their visibility 
is boosted by something like a house style: 
recognizable character designs, a distinctive 
approach to shape language and perspective, 
and storytelling rooted in folklore and envi- 
ronmental concerns. 

But distinctiveness alone guarantees noth- 
ing. When the founders — Moore, Twomey 
and producer Paul Young — took to the BFl’s 
stage for two separate Q&As in January, there 
ensued fascinating discussions in which they 
unpicked the tangle of good fortune, oper- 
ational decisions and hard work that have 
helped them succeed. 

Cartoon Saloon was launched while the trio 
were at Dublin’s Ballyfermot College, enrolled 
in the animation course created by Sullivan 
Bluth during their Irish years. They set up 
shop in Kilkenny, a small city 80 miles from 
Dublin with no animation industry to speak 
of. This kept overhead down, and although it 
distanced them from potential clients, it also 
“meant that we were able to concentrate on 
our own work; said Moore. 

Early on, the founders benefited from irony. 
While they were setting out to make hand- 
drawn animation, others were sounding the 
death knell for the technique. The Murakami 


Wolf studio in Dublin was shutting down, with 
Jimmy Murakami “saying that 2D animation 
was over, recalled Moore. So, the upstarts 
snapped up their desks and equipment at 
a low price. The studio has stuck ever since 
with 2D, which “doesn’t age” like CG with its 
ever-evolving technology, he added. 

The young studio got by on odd jobs, such 
as illustrating schoolbooks and creating email 
birthday cards. One gig came from a stranger 
who spied Moore drawing on a bus. Meanwhile, 
like most European producers, they learned to 
operate the levers of state funding: The Irish Film 
Board (now known as Screen Ireland) supported 
their first short, Twomey’s striking but uneven 
From Darkness (2002), and more afterward. 

To finance the studio’s debut feature, The 
Secret of Kells (2009), which was original- 
ly conceived as a short, the team had to look 
abroad. They discovered the world of Europe- 
an co-production, which revolves around such 
conventions as Cartoon Movie and enables 
what Moore calls “independent, kind of art 
house animated films for families.” Buses bring 
them fortune: It was on one that Young met 
heavyweight French producer Didier Brunner 
(The Triplets of Belleville), who went on to board 
Kells as co-producer. “Our co-producers in 
France and Belgium ... actually made people in 


on Saloon Filmography 
Features} 
2009 The Secret of Kells 
2014 ~The Prophet (On Love) 
Song of the Sea 
2017 The Breadwinner 
2020 Wolfwalkers 
2022 My Father's Dragon 
2023 Puffin Rock and the New 
Friends 
2025 Julian 
Saris 
2007 Skunk Fu! 
2009 Anam an Amhrain 
2015 Puffin Rock 
2018 Cul an Ti2020 
Dorg Van Dango 
2022 Vikingskool 
Shorts} 
2002 From Darkness 
2004 Cuilin Dualach2009 
Old Fangs 
2014 Somewhere Down the Line 
2018 The Ledge End of Phil: 
From Accounting 
2017 Late Afternoon 
2020 There’s a Monster in 
My Kitchen 
2023 Star Wars: Visions. 


“Screecher’s Reach” 


Ireland take us more seriously; recalled Moore. 
Kells is a wonderful film and a statement of 
intent. It takes a hardly commercial premise 
— a dramatization of the creation of a Celtic 
illuminated manuscript from the Middle Ages — 
and develops it into a riot of fantasy and folk- 
lore, packaged in art direction that pays hom- 
age to the insular art of the era with its intricate 
patterning and flattened perspective. The film 
bursts with charisma. Even so, the Oscar nom- 
ination for this small-budget (roughly $8 mil- 
lion) 2D feature from an unknown Irish studio 
came as a surprise to many, not least the film- 
makers themselves. The founders credit their 
then-new U.S. distributor, GKIDS, who were “a 
hundred percent behind the sensibility of the 
film; as well as the grassroots support from the 
late artist-turned-consultant Jamie Bolio, who 
“was just passing out DVDs to friends.’ A print of 
the film even made its way to Steven Spielberg. 
Following Kells’ Oscar nomination, the 
founders spent around a year pitching their 
next feature, Moore’s Song of the Sea (2014), 
to studios, but were told it would have to be 
made in CGI or with songs. So, they stuck to 
their guns and returned to the co-production 
route, even settling for a smaller budget than 
Kells “to make it as independently as we want- 
ed to? said Moore. The team made a virtue of 
its financial constraints: When it came to the 
sea, a notoriously hard thing to depict in ani- 
mation, they would animate individual waves 
then layer them up digitally, making for a par- 
ticular stylized look. “You're designing solu- 
tions to the budget restrictions, | suppose, and 
then the design becomes beautiful in itself” 


Yet Cartoon Saloon’s star was clearly ris- 
ing, and America was growing interested. For 
their third feature, Twomey’s The Breadwin- 
ner (2017) — based on Deborah Ellis’ Kabul, 
Afghanistan-set novel of the same name — 
Angelina Jolie joined as executive producer, 
weighing in on the voice casting and matters 
of cultural sensitivity. Wolfwalkers (2020), 
which concluded Moore’s “Irish folklore tril- 
ogy; was acquired by Apple, and My Father's 
Dragon (2022) by Netflix — with nary a request 
to change their whole approach. By then, the 
studio's style was precisely what was wanted. 
On Dragon, as the team faced the hazards of 
lockdowns, ‘money was the one thing we did 
have,’ reflected Twomey. 

Throughout, Cartoon Saloon has aimed to 
keep crew busy between major productions — 
no mean feat for a medium-sized European stu- 
dio — without overstretching itself. “The sweet 
spot [is] if you have three things in production 
[at once]? said Young, who added that a work- 
force of 150-200 suits them best. Projects over 
the years have included work on Roger Allers’ 
The Prophet (2014) and Mamoru Hosoda’s Belle 
(2021), as well as the studio’s own preschool 
series, Puffin Rock (2015-16), which yielded a 
spinoff feature in 2023.And in 2017, they part- 
nered with Canada’s Mercury Filmworks to 
launch a new studio, Lighthouse, in Kilkenny, 
to broaden the opportunities available to the 
city’s growing animation community. 


Principled}Principals) 
Commercials have played their part in keep- 
ing Cartoon Saloon afloat, but mostly in its 
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“Their visibility is boosted by the pr 
something like a house style: recog 
character designs, a distinctive appr 
language and perspective, and storyte 
in folklore and environmental conc 


early years: The Golden Age of advertising was 
“fading” as the studio got going, according to 
Moore. And the founders’ environmental views 
expressed themselves as clearly through their 
strategic decisions as through the stories they 
told. They once turned down a McDonald's 
commercial “when we were barely paying the 
bills” since it clashed with Moore’s veganism. 
On the flip side, they jumped at the chance to 
make a spot for Greenpeace that warned of de- 
forestation linked to meat production. 

Then there are the shorts. Like great studios 
from Aardman to Pixar, Cartoon Saloon uses 
these as an incubator of ideas, techniques and 
talent: Only three of the eight are co-direct- 
ed by Moore or Twomey. Many are memorable 
films in their own right, taking wholly different 
narrative or graphic approaches from the fea- 


Last year, audiences at the co-pro pitch event Cartoon Movie 
in France were lucky to get an early look at Cartoon Saloon’s 
next big animated movie, Julian. Based on Jessica Love’s ac- 
claimed picture book, Julidn Is a Mermaid, the film centers on 
a Dominican-American boy who dreams of participating in the 
Coney Island Mermaid Parade and his relationship with his lov- 
ing abuela. The film is directed by Louise Bagnall, who direct- 
ed the Oscar-nominated short Late Afternoon, and produced by 
studio principal Paul Young. Exploring the nuances of gender 
fluidity and the immigrant experience in modern-day Brooklyn, 
the movie is the kind of sensitive, well-observed project that has 
become the studio's specialty over the years. 
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tures, such as the oppressive fairy-tale atmo- 
spherics of Adrien Merigeau’s Old Fangs (2009) 
or the gliding abstractions of Late Afternoon 
(2017), whose director Louise Bagnall is now 
working on the feature Julidn (see sidebar) at 
the studio. As | watched a sold-out program of 
the shorts at the BFI, it occurred to me that 
they amounted to a potted history of the com- 
pany, tracing their trajectory from a scrappy 
startup reliant on public funding to a global 
brand working with Disney (on the Star Wars: 
Visions episode, “Screecher’s Reach” [2023] — 
Young's directorial debut, which received an 
Emmy and Annie Award). Taking to the stage 
afterward, the founders were visibly moved. 
There is a quality shared by all three, in 
their manners of speaking as well as their 
storytelling: sincerity. This distinguishes them 


. The Prophet ,| 


in an age saturated with irony. | suspect it 
also underpins a sense of purpose — of clarity 
about what they want to do with their com- 
pany — which has helped see them through. 
Always comfortable with natural imagery, 
Moore noted the difficulty of running a studio 
when the market and audiences are forever 
changing: “It’s like a shark; you have to keep 
swimming. You never reach the [point where 
you think], Now we can relax.” Then he added, 
“| feel we've been really lucky by being per- 
sistent with the stuff we cared about and be- 
lieved in’ @ 


Alex Dudok de Wit is an animation journalist, 
consultant and festival programmer. He was 
also a production manager on the upcoming 
movie, Ghost Cat Anzu. 
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En adless Laughs with 
“ the Griffins 


Seth MacFarlane's beloved series Family Guy celebrates a quarter-century of iconic characters, 


quotable lines and outrageous humor. 


By Jeff Spry 
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ast January marked the milestone 

25th anniversary of 20th Television 

Animation’s Family Guy, the raw and 

rowdy adult animation institution 

that first spawned on FOX way back 
in 1999 from the brilliant (and twisted) mind 
of creator, executive producer and lead voice 
actor Seth MacFarlane. 

The show's 22nd season finale aired on 
April 17. In honor of this auspicious occasion, 
we'll take a spin back to Spooner Street to 
spend time with the Griffins and those imagi- 
native folks who help create all the sublime 
silliness. 

Within the endearingly dysfunctional Qua- 
hog, Rhode Island, the Griffin clan of Peter, 
Lois, Chris, Meg, diabolical genius baby Stewie 


_and their anthropomorphic pet Lab named 
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Brian, Family Guy reflects both the best and 
worst angels of our nature with irreverent 
jokes and a barbed wit. The current cast fea- 
tures MacFarlane voicing Peter, Stewie and 
Brian; Alex Borstein as Lois; Seth Green as 
Chris; Mila Kunis as Meg; and Arif Zahir as 
Cleveland Brown. 

According to MacFarlane himself, Family 
Guy shows no signs of slowing down. “It’s still 
surviving and thriving; he told The Wrap earli- 
er this year. “It still has a sizable audience and 
is a perfect example of there being an appe- 
tite for something. So we continue to feed the 
beast. There’s no indication that the show is 
going to end anytime soon’ 

The multi-talented writer, director, producer 
and actor believes the goal of the show is j 
to make audiences laugh. “It delves into social 


allegory and politics now and then without 
question, as a good primetime animated show 
should, but that’s always secondary. It’s a room 
full of comedy writers who just want to f—g 
laugh ... That's the mission statement of the 
show and it doesn’t ever really try to position 
itself with any pomposity as anything more 
than that, which | think in this instance is 
probably a good thing’ 

Longtime executive producers and 
co-showrunners Alec Sulkin and Rich Appel 
have been key elements of the award-winning 
series’ core crew of commanders that helped 
catapult Family Guy to the pinnacle of TV ani- 
mation with a quarter-century of concentrat- 
ed crackups. 

ut what precisely has been the alchemy be- 
Family Guy's remarkable success? And how 


has it survived the perils and pitfalls of popular 
entertainment to remain relevant in today’s 
easily triggered, politically correct environ- 
ment? Appel has some inklings about its stami- 
na. 

“Built into the show are several explana- 
tions for its longevity; Appel tells Animation 
Magazine. “Alec and | always say that Seth was 
prescient, because the DNA of the show with 
the cutaways and TV gags have given the 
show not just what we think are funny stories 
but also these bite-sized pieces that are per- 
fectly suited to the social media changes in 
the last decade. 

“One way the show stays fresh is, when 
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Griffin Gold: Since premiering in Jan. 1999, Seth MacFarlane's 
Family Guy has continued to leave a big impression on the American 
pop culture landscape for 22 seasons and 424 episodes. 


you're writing almost sketch-like comedy that 
can be observational in a very specific way 
about stuff that’s happening in culture and it’s 
changing, people connect with that and then 
associate your show with being a fountain of 
more of those sorts of things. We have an ad- 
vantage over a typical sitcom that’s chal- 
lenged to tell an engaging, funny story, but 
doesn’t have the additional support of those 
kinds of bite-sized cutaways.” 

Since 1999, the often-crowded adult ani- 
mation landscape has conveniently evolved in 
lockstep with Family Guy’s sharp observation- 
al humor that mirrors modern sensibilities as 
other, less fortunate shows have dropped out 
of the game. 

“Hollywood is nothing if not a town that 
likes to replicate success? Sulkin adds. “So, | 
feel that a Lot of networks have said,‘Well, they 
found something with animation. Let’s make 
one of those ourselves: It’s sort of like the 
same people who say, Let’s make a viral video: 
You don’t decide if it’s a viral video. It has to go 
out there and become a viral video organically. 


“Luckily, with shows like The Simpsons and 
Family Guy, they've become viral videos. They 
achieved escape velocity or critical mass, 
whatever term you want to use. The word of 
mouth never stops. So, | feel like Family Guy 
has this instant name recognition. We have 
the advantage that everybody knows who we 
are and when people come to check us out, we 
have the goods’ 

Appel quickly points out that the three lon- 
gest-running comedies on television are The 
Simpsons, Family Guy and South Park, some- 
thing he and the entire Family Guy team is 
quite proud of. 

“We respect those two shows a lot. | once 
worked at The Simpsons? he says. “But | think 
it’s proof that some of the worry about audi- 
ence sensibilities is overblown. Because each 
of those shows in their own way pushed the 
envelope and redefined what animated come- 
dy can be. And the fact that each of them has 
had such a long, successful run, | think, sup- 
ports the theory that they each have a strong 
brand, but each of those brands is not ‘play it 
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‘It still has a sizable audience and is a perfect example of there 


being an appetite for something. So we continue to feed the beast. 


There's no indication that the show is going to end anytime soon. 


— Creator Seth MacFarlane 


safe? People enjoy having certain boundaries 
pushed a little bit, if it’s funny. That’s what 
Seth. always says. At the end of the day the 
question he asks himself is, ‘ls the show still 
funny? Does it make people laugh?” 

Having such a competent cadre of creators 
behind him has allowed MacFarlane to devel- 
op a level of trust with his talented writers 
and dedicated showrunners, which affords 
him the time to still perform the character 
voices, but to also direct movies and create 
other television shows. 

“When Family Guy came back after having 
been canceled, that’s when | joined the show; 
Sulkin recalls. “Seth was there on the front 
line every day. He was the funniest and most 
important writer in the room all the time, and 
he was very hands-on with all of our episodes.’ 

The series has maintained a tightknit group 
of comedic minds that has allowed Family Guy 
to prosper for so long by cultivating a creative 
shorthand with its nucleus of veteran writers. 

“And he has a backstop, because Seth voices 
60 percent of the characters on the show, so by 
definition we know he’s reading the scripts be- 
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DAZZLING DYSFUNCTION: Although 
the adventures of husband-and-wife 
Peter and Lois and their children Meg, 
Chris and Stewie and their dog Brian 
have been part of the FOX Sunday 
night lineup for years, the show moved 
to Wednesday nights this year. 


cause he has to record them; Appel says. “Seth 
was actively here day after day for at least the 
first seven or eight seasons, and we have a 
half-dozen writers, Alec is one of them, who 
have worked in the room with Seth. In addition 
to just the experience of working with some- 
one who's the best Family Guy writer that’s ever 
been, someone who is the voice of most of the 
characters, there is that institutional memory 
that we kind of know what Seth’s voice, literal 
and narrative, is for the show” 

Family Guy has always shared a unique syn- 
chronicity with Star Wars and Star Trek fandom 
with its riffs and homages, not to mention the 
special episodes, that acts as a sort of cross- 
over synergy that enlivens all three franchises, 
a point that’s never lost on Sulkin and Appel. 

“| just think that Seth being a huge Star Trek 
and Star Wars fan really guided the comedy in 
those early years? explains Sulkin. “With Star 
Wars, you have the benefit of everybody’s seen 
it. Star Trek, if you haven’t seen it, you're at 
least familiar with it. He was able to mine a 
lot of comedy out of these things that Star Trek 
and Star Wars fans had noticed, maybe be- 


cause they'd watched the movies 10, 20, 50 
times. Seth was the first one to vocalize it or 
turn it into a joke. The way that these fans are 
loyal to Star Wars and Star Trek, they become 
loyal to Family Guy, because they know that 
we're making fun of these things, but they 
know that we also love them’ 

What does the future hold heading into its 
23rd season this fall? Sulkin and Appel want 
to keep fans laughing, whether they're newly 
discovering the show or have been there since 
its inception. 

“We just had a nice celebration at PaleyFest 
LA, where they celebrated our 25th anniversary, 
and we have a few other things going forward 
this year to commemorate that; Sulkin con- 
cludes. “What | hope for, and | would imagine 
what Rich and Seth hope for, is that fans con- 
tinue to enjoy the show. It’s all about keeping 
Seth's voice fresh. We just want to keep doing it 
and keep trying to be in step with our times” @ 


Family Guy will return to the FOX animation 
lineup in midseason. The network says the 
show is still of “crucial importance” and has 
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he man behind modern pop culture 
staples such as Family Guy, American 
Dad!, Ted and The Orville also has his 
eye on the animated gems of yester- 
year. In April, it was announced that 
the Seth MacFarlane Foundation has partnered 
| with Martin Scorsese’s Film Foundation to fund 
its first-ever, curated restoration of historically 
il significant animated shorts from the 1920s to 
1940s. MacFarlane studied animation at the 
| Rhode Island School of Design prior to taking 
Tinseltown by storm. Over the course of his ca- 
| reer, he has demonstrated an undiminished re- 
spect and appreciation for the venerable art 
d form and its vibrant 115-year heritage. 
Jillian Borders, UCLA Film & Television Archive's 
| Head of Preservation, helped to facilitate this project 
by leading the selection team to choose worthy can- 
a didates to be fully restored and digitally remastered 
to their previous glory for all posterity to enjoy. 
| “We work pretty frequently with The Film 
Foundation and they do grant applications every 
| year so we usually apply for multiple grants and 
end up getting one-to-three grants per year to 
bh preserve films, Borders tells Animation Magazine. 
“They find funding from outside donors and then 
| help funnel it to us. Seth MacFarlane and Seth 
MacFarlane Foundation approached them be- 
| cause he’d heard about all the good work that 
Scorsese’s foundation does and he’s very inter- 
| ested in animation history and classic cinema? 


i Preserving the Past 
The Film Foundation teamed up with UCLA 
to come up with a package of animated shorts 
since the Paramount Nitrate Collection is on 
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A... The Little Stranger 


Rusty | Greedy Humpty Dumpty 
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deposit there at the UCLA Film & Television 
Archive. “We worked with Paramount and The 
Film Foundation to figure out an appropriate 
grouping of important animated shorts that 
Paramount have not yet done any of their own 
restoration on or any simple preservation 
scans for backup; notes Borders 


Music & Laughter by the Masters 
Nine of the 12 restored shorts are Fleischer 
classics featuring Betty Boop and Koko the 
Clown. MacFarlane's love of jazz music and The 
Great American Songbook often heard in these 
iconic cartoons partially explains why the bro- 
thers’ work is so well-represented in this preser- 
vation project. The Foundation worked closely 
with animation historian Jerry Beck to select 
shorts that were historically significant or inter- 
esting to determine the selection. These worthy 
titles funded by MacFarlane in partnership with 
Paramount Studio Archive, were revitalized using 
unique original pre-print elements and/or print 
sources, mostly of the nitrate variety, which are 
housed at the UCLA Film & Television Archive. 

A special screening of nine restorations 
called Back from the Ink: Restored Animated 
Shorts premiered at the 2024 TCM Classic Film 
Festival in April with a live introduction by 
MacFarlane himself. The program included 
Koko’s Tattoo (1928), Little Nobody (1935), The 
Little Stranger (1936), Greedy Humpty Dumpty 
(1936), Peeping Penguins (1937), The Fresh 
Vegetable Mystery (1939), So Does an Automo- 
bile (1939), The Three Bears (1939) and the 
George Pal Puppetoon Two-Gun Rusty (1944). 
The remaining three making up the rare col- 
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lection are An Elephant Never Forgets (1934), fj 
You Can’t Shoe a Horsefly (1940) and another 
George Pal Puppetoon, Wilbur the Lion (1947). [jj 

“These shorts were all shot on 35mm and 
it’s true that lots of animated shorts only sur- a 
vive on 16mm, but these were all 35mm; says 
Borders. “They were all flammable pre-1950s al 
nitrate-based, so they’re stored in our special 
nitrate vaults with temperature and humidity | 
controls and safety regulations. The two Betty 
Boop ones were from original black-and-white i 
picture negatives. Those were in fairly good 
condition but we had to do some edge repairs.’ i 

“Also, they were missing their original titles 
because the Betty Boop shorts were syndicat- ii 
ed and sold for television, so they’d removed 
the old titles and put on new ones. It’s pretty al 
hard to find the old ones so for those we had 
to recreate the titles using a different animat- a 
ed short as a template. A couple of the other 
shorts had masking tape placed over every i 
splice. Wilbur the Lion had like 120 pieces of 
masking tape on the film!” 

The organization hopes to show all 12 titles 
at UCLA and there will be more festival and | 
event screenings in the future. “With 3D ani- 
mation taking over, it’s important to see and i 
preserve these earlier rubber hose’ styles of 
animation just to get a history of the craft of i 
animation over the years; notes Borders. “As 
an archivist | just think it’s important to be ia 
saving historical documents, and clearly there 
seems to be something that’s resonating with i 
people in the world of animation right now. 
The difference in these restorations is like (J 
night and day: @ 
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ils Forever 


Danny Antonucci, the creator of Cartoon Network’s Ed, Edd n Eday, 
looks back at his much-loved 25-year-old show! 
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¢ , Danny Antonucci and his friends Ed, Edd n Eddy 


t’s hard to believe that it has been 25 

years since Canadian animator, writer 

and producer Danny Antonucci rocked 

the TV animation world with his iconic 

Cartoon Network show, Ed, Edd n Eddy. 
The show, which premiered in January 1999, 
followed the hilarious antics of three friends 
who lived in a suburban cul-de-sac in the 
town of Peach Creek and often came up with 
harebrained schemes to make a fast buck and 
satisfy their cravings for jawbreakers. Anto- 
nucci, a talented Sheridan grad who was best 
known for his adult-skewing shorts, such as 
Lupo the Butcher and MTV’s Cartoon Sushi and 
The Brothers Grunt, decided to get into the 
world of children’s animation as the result of 
a dare and delivered six charming seasons (69 
episodes) and a TV movie that wrapped it all 
up during its final season. We recently had the 
great fortune of catching up with the iconic 
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Vancouver-based animation star to mark the 
occasion. Here’s what he told us! 


Animation Magazine: First of all, happy 25th 
birthday of the animated Eds to you, Danny. 
How does it feel to look back at those crazy 
years? 

Danny Antonucci: You know, it was so weird 
how it all happened. | was doing my own 
thing, coming from Lupo the Butcher and The 
Brothers Grunt and TV commercials — every- 
thing with an adult bent. 

Then | got a call from these two young 
bucks from Nickelodeon, and they say, “Hey, 
why don’t you do a kids’ show!?” and | laughed 
in their face. But, meanwhile, | did this design 
for a commercial, and as soon as | drew this | 
started getting these ideas about these three 
kids who are friends because they have the 
same name and puberty is unforgiving. That 


was it. | did a one-pager on it and sent it to 
Nickelodeon, and they just jumped on it and 
they loved it. | then thought | should send 
this to Cartoon Network, because | was good 
friends with Linda Simensky [top develop- 
ment exec at the cable station at the time] 
and knew all the folks there. So, Linda said 
they wanted to see more, so | just started de- 
veloping it. It came out flowing pretty well. 

A lot of it has to do with my own life ex- 
periences. That’s what the whole show was 
about — growing up as a kid, and all the awk- 
wardness about it. | thought that was kind 
of missing from television at the time. That’s 
how it all came about, and Cartoon Network 
was the one that went for it, and Linda and 
Khaki Jones and Jay Bastian were the greatest 
to work with. Of course, | never quite expect- 
ed it to catch on, and the first season — well, 
actually the first three years — there was a 


lot of breaking teeth, because we didn’t do a 
pilot. We went straight to series. But by the 
end of it, | thought it turned out really nicely, 
and you started to get a good feeling for the 
characters. | just wanted to create characters 
you could believe in and relate to, just like the 
cartoons that | grew up with. 


What were some of those cartoons that really 
shaped your sensibilities and style? 

Oh, this is going to really show my age! 
[Laughing] For me, it was a lot of Fleischer 
Popeye cartoons, Warner Bros. and MGM toons, 
Tex Avery, Quick Draw McGraw, Huckleberry 
Hound — a lot of the stuff that was being 
played on TV in those days. There was one 
cartoon ... it was a live-action-animated Pop- 
eye cartoon that actually made me want to 
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CUL-DE-SAC KIDS: The first episode of Ed Edd n Eddy 
premiered on Cartoon Network in January of 1999. 
With over a 10-year run, the show became the cable's 
longest-running series at the time. 


get into animation.| couldn't get over the fact 
that | could draw something and then make 
it move! | did a Saturday afternoon course in 
high school and made a little short film called 
The Adventures of Barfman! | worked through 
high school, always with the agenda of going 
to Sheridan College, which at the time was 
the only school in Canada which offered a ma- 
jor in animation. That’s how it all came to be. 


So, of course, you made a big impact with your 
popular festival short, Lupo the Butcher, and 
with your adult animation series. 

We started a.k.a. Cartoon studios in 1994 to 
produce The Brothers Grunt, which was on 
MTV, and it was a very, very surreal show. We 
wanted to make an acid-hangover cartoon, 
and it really went there. It was a very strange 


NOSTALGIC DRAW: Fans loved the wide variety 
of toys, comics and collectibles featuring the 
characters from the show. Older followers gravitate n 
to the property’s retro appeal, as well. 


show. We were very lucky to do it. Abby Terkuh- 
le, John Andrews and all those folks at MTV 
Animation were very supportive. We laughed, 
we made the show and got it on the air. 


Let’s talk about the wonderful, auteur-driven 
animation scene of the time. Why do you think 
1999 was such a great time for TV toons? 

That was a year when real cartoon lovers had stu- 
dio positions, and they helped push the art form. 
They respected creators and artists and support- 
ed their vision. You had all this stuff that was re- 
ally ruling. It was hard to find your own niche, but 
Cartoon Network let you do what was really cool 
back then. They really let artists stay true to their 
visions, so it was really nice that | was able to do 
that and that the audience related to it. think it’s 
sad that we are seeing a lot less creator-driven 
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WILD BOYS: A big fan of the cartoons of the 1940s, 
Danny Antonucci wanted Ed, Edd n Eddy to have its 
own distinctive style featuring squiggly lines and 


shows on TV these days. Everything seems to look 
the same. They rely too much on their stats and 
sheets and Wednesday morning meetings, and 
they're afraid to take any chances. 


How do the Ed, Edd n Eddy fans react when 
they see you at events? 

You know, it’s amazing. A few years ago, | was 
helping out some friends from another studio 
at the CTN eXpo in L.A., and this girl recognized 
me and she burst out crying. | think it’s because 
of how much they related to the characters on 
the show. We really stuck to what kids would 
really go through in their own lives. And it was 
always outdoors. There were no cellphones and 
computers. They were always making things. A 
lot of kids locked into creating their own world 
and making their own playtime. But it is insane 
to see kids who have grown up with the show 
come to you and tell you that the show was a 
big part of their childhood. It’s really flattering. 
You know, | have never won any awards in the 
U.S. or Canada. It doesn’t bother me. What really 
cracks me up is that | have so many drawings 
from fans and so many interpretations of the 
show. To me, that’s the best: | love it! 


Have you had any discussions about bringing 
the show back in any form? 


[Laughing] Oh, sure. Do an Al version. For me, 
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chaotic energy that reflected the friends’ state of mind. 


I’ve done what | was going to do. | mean, if the 
network wants to do it, all the best to them: It 
will fail miserably. They could have done a lot 
of things Like spinoffs with some of the charac- 
ters. I’ve been told you can do it for Adult Swim, 
and they're all grown up, but then you are just 
repeating an idea. It was what it was and to go 
back and revisit would not be the same. 


What are some signs of hope and what makes 
you smile in animation? 

Oh, | think the stop-motion world is beauti- 
ful, and there’s some great work being done, 
because | am all about anything that’s hand- 
made. But |’m not a big fan of what computer 
animation is giving us. | think it just looks the 
same and a little bit too emo and weird for me. 
They're not letting people put their visions on 
the air anymore. | know that Nickelodeon and 
Cartoon Network are doing their little things, 
but at the end of the day what is coming out 
that’s new and exciting? That’s what | love 
about the stop-motion world. | would love 
to see Lupo in stop motion. | spent two years 
developing a Lupo project for Netflix. Then, 
at the last second, they said, “Can you change 
it to PG-13?” Now Lupo has always been an 
R-rated project, and after two years of doing 
storyboards | just couldn’t do that. Before that, 
Warner approached me to do my own version 


of Scooby-Doo. | really didn’t want to do it, but 
they talked me into it.After a year of legal, they 
canned it. That frustrates you as an artist. But 
| still would love to do an adult series based 
on Lupo. | think it just has to be done right and 
with the right people. | am a big proponent of 
animation and have adored it all my life. 


What kind of advice do you give young people 
who want to get into animation, without hav- 
ing their souls crushed? 

Let’s see. Start flipping burgers, maybe? No... | 
came into the biz around’79,’80, and that was 
a pretty bad time for TV animation. There were 
no outlets for individual creators! So, it was 
pretty neat how things worked out, because 
| was determined to do independent projects 
like Lupo. For me, getting into the system and 
what was being done in the TV world — it was 
more intriguing. | wanted to go in there and 
put a burr up their asses, and many weren't 
thrilled about that. But that’s OK, because | 
was there as an artist with a vision. | wanted 
to make sure that | got that vision across. So, 
my advice for kids coming into the biz is stick 
by who you are. Never take no for an answer 
and go in and put a burr up their asses! @ 


Ed, Edd n Eddy is currently available to stream 
on Max, Prime Video and Apple TV+. 
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Under the Sea, Once Again! 


Disney Junior delivers a new animated series based on The Little Mermaid 
franchise tailored for younger audiences. 


he Little Mermaid is nothing short 
of a classic. Interest in Disney's 
telling of the fairy tale has re- 
mained strong since the release of 
the 1989 animated feature and the 
2023 live-action update. 

So, it’s no surprise that the Mouse House isn’t 
stopping there. The CG-animated preschool se- 
ries Disney Junior’s Ariel debuts June 27 on Disney 
Junior and the following day on streamer Disneyt. 

The musical series follows young Ariel as 
she and her mermaid pals, Fernie and Lucia, 
learn about life and have adventures in the 
underwater kingdom of Atlantica. The series 
features the voices of Mykal-Michelle Harris 
as Ariel, Taye Diggs as King Triton, Amber Ri- 
ley as Ursula, Gracen Newton as Flounder, 
Cruz Flateau as Fernie and Elizabeth Phoe- 
nix Caro as Lucia. 

Executive producer Lynne Southerland — an 
animation veteran whose credits include Mulan 
2 and Monster High — came aboard the project 
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By Tom McLean 


because of the opportunity to bring real-world 
Caribbean culture to the famous fairy tale. 


Caribbean Princess 

“The spark to get involved with it was the 
chance to do a deeper dive into what for me 
felt like the fringes of the Caribbean experience 
that the movie had had? Southerland says. “l 
think the Caribbean captures the richness of 
multiculturalism as not just a concept, but as a 
living, breathing world’ 

The Caribbean connection also resonated 
with Chrystin Garland, art director on the series. 

“| was shown some of the concept art that 
was created, and it was just so beautiful and 
lively and colorful? Garland says. “We're really 
getting the opportunity to take this really be- 
loved legacy property and completely do an 
overhaul and reimagine it.’ 

In addition to helping shape Ariel’s history, 
the show was a chance to develop new charac- 
ters and find new angles for old ones. Although 


Chrystin Garland — 


Ariel’s pals Flounder and Sebastian are largely 
the same, Ursula plays the role of the knowing 
auntie — “tante” in the local lingo — to Ariel. 

Southerland says Ursula couldn’t be the 
frightening nemesis of the feature films in a 
preschool series, but she was happy to find a 
suitable role for the character as the warm- 
hearted auntie. 

“She still does her magic, but now it’s more from 
a place of being part of a community and having 
an apothecary, where she can give herbs to people, 
which also anchors her again back in the Caribbe- 
an; Southerland says. “Once we cast Amber Riley in 
the role, then all the magic comes together be- 
cause she just exudes that real warmth and has a 
kind of fullness about her voice? 

Ariel’s friends Lucia and Fernie are original cre- 
ations, designed to provide some different per- 
spectives. “If Ariel is the anchor, then you've got 
Lucia, who is an aspiring magician, but she messes 
up quite a bit? Southerland says. “But that’s also a 
great way for kids to learn — you keep experi- 


menting, you keep trying, you don’t give up, you're 
still fierce at what you set out to do’ 

Garland turned to Caribbean festivals and 
costumes to develop a cheery and distinct look 
for the CG animation. 

“| just really wanted to zoom in, home in on 
that shape language and have that reflected 
within the seaweed, within the coral, all the fun 
shapes that we see — just bring that vibrancy to 
the world? she says. “What | love about each 
iteration of Ariel is that it’s something different. 
I'm such a huge fan of musicals like The Wiz 
and how it’s a completely different telling of 
The Wizard of Oz. \t’s its own thing, but it’s so 
exciting, and you can watch both pieces of me- 
dia and really enjoy them. | really wanted to do 
something like that with this show” 

Garland says they wanted a diverse look for 
all the characters and animation partner Icon 
Creative Studio in Vancouver, Canada, delivered 
that in everything from undersea vegetation to 
different hair textures for the characters. 

“It was just really, really fun to really zoom in 
and be like, ‘No, this is a looser hair texture, a 
looser curl} or talking about Ariel's locs and be- 
ing able to see the parts in her hair, in her 
scalp; Garland says. “We really wanted every- 
thing to look very sparkly and really whimsical, 
and | think that Icon just did a fabulous job 
bringing that to the screen’ 

The underwater setting required experimen- 


tation and some help from real-life underwater 
photography techniques to find a look that’s 
immersive but not distracting. “We really tried 
to exaggerate those same elements around our 
characters; Garland says. “If characters are in 
the background, as they swim to the foreground 
they start to become more saturated and more 
clear. We're really, really proud of that one be- 
cause that was definitely one of our lightbulb 
moments.’ 

Ariel wouldn't be Ariel without a song to sing, 
and each episode includes a musical number. 
“We’ve been fortunate to have dedicated story- 
board artists to focus on the songs, which | think 
allows more time for them to be very much in the 
mode of the song;’ says Southerland. 

Songs are used in the episodes in various 
ways. “Sometimes they're just for fun and other 
times they're driving a particular thematic mo- 
ment, Southerland says. “But in each case, it’s 
very much the tempo of it, the particular energy 
of that song is driven out of that particular story: 

Like the visuals and the stories, the music 
draws on the rich heritage of the Caribbean. 
“We're able to pull from this huge, multi-genre 
aspect of Caribbean music and give a different 
sound to each song; Southerland says. “It just 
creates this rich, rich opportunity that we’ve 
been taking advantage of, and you'll see once 
the show comes out that just all kinds of fabu- 
lous songs have been written for this’ 


CARIBBEAN PRINCESS: Disney Junio 
follows the adventures of the eight-yea 
mermaid and other fan-favorite charact 
as Ursula, Sebastian and Flounder. 
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It helps that the characters swim, which 
means they can move in any direction and in 
ways that land-based characters can’t. “We 
have no reason to lock down our camera and 
have characters just standing around; Souther- 
land says. “When they go, oh, joy! They can Lift 
up, they can swim, they can move ... So, for the 
songs, there’s a great fluidity to how they look” 

Disney’s producing 30 episodes of Ariel, each 
with two 11-minute segments. The production 
process is long but has enough variety to keep 
the work engaging and exciting. 


An Invigorating Dive 

“It kind of reinvigorates you; Southerland 
says. “So, you're working in storyboards, and 
then you see some color, and it’s like, ‘Oh, my 
God} and you're totally reinspired?” 

The show aims to inspire a sense of curiosity in 
its young viewers. Garland remembers the magic 
of seeing the original animated feature and 
hopes Ariel conveys the same sense of wonder. 

“One of the big aspects is encouraging kids 
to try things, and it’s OK to fail” Southerland 
says. ‘Often in our stories, the kids have a mis- 
hap, and they may apologize for it, but certainly 
they're learning from their mistakes. And | think 
that’s such a gift’ 


Disney Junior’s Ariel premieres on Disney Ju- 
nior on June 27 and on Disney+ on June 28. 
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Eva in Wonderland 


Executive producer Bobs Gannaway tells us all about Apple TV+/Skydance’s 
new futuristic adventure, WondLa. 


n enthusiastic teenager named 
Eva who is raised in a high- 


tech underground — bunker 

\\ searches for other humans on 

Han Earth overtaken by aliens. 

That’s the high-concept premise behind Ap- 

ple TV+/Skydance Animation’s addictive new 

animated series WondLa, which is based on 

author Tony DiTerlizzi’s popular book series, 

The Search for WondLa. The visually sumptu- 

ous show is exec produced and showrun by 

multi-Emmy nominee and animation veter- 

an Bobs Gannaway (Timon & Pumbaa, Mickey 
Mouse Clubhouse, Monsters at Work). 

WondLa features the voices of Jeanine Ma- 
son as Eva, Teri Hatcher as her robot caretaker 
(Muthr), Brad Garrett as a lovable giant water 
bear and Gary Anthony Williams as a cantan- 
kerous alien. The cast also includes Chiké 
Okonkwo, D.C. Williams and animation favor- 
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ite Alan Tudyk as Cadmus Pryde, founder of 
Dynastes Corporation. 


Strange World 

“Skydance Animation welcomed me into 
their family a few years ago to develop a 
feature project; Gannaway tells Animation 
Magazine. “But having overseen multiple 
series at Disney, | was asked to step in and 
guide the Wondla team through the 
production. | welcomed the challenge, as it 
was more ambitious than anything | had 
worked on in the past.’ 

Gannaway found an instant connection to 
the material because, just like the books’ au- 
thor DiTerlizzi, he has a daughter who will 
soon be leaving home and venturing into the 
world. ‘And that world is very different from 
the world that | ventured into? he explains. “As 
parents, we prepare our kids as best as we can, 
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then let them go. | love how Tony took this 
idea to the extreme and made it the founda- 
tion for an incredible coming-of-age story.” 

The animation for the series was produced 
at Icon Creative Studio in Vancouver, Canada, 
which also handles several popular Disney 
shows, such as Monsters at Work, Star Wars: 
Young Jedi Adventures, Firebuds and Ariel. “This 
is the second time |’ve worked with them, and 
they were terrific’ says Gannaway. “We pushed 
Icon to do something bigger than they had 
ever done before, and they rose to the chal- 
lenge. We’ve been working with them for 
about two-and-a-half years.” 

The show's visuals owe a lot to the book 
series’ original illustrations, also created by 
DiTerlizzi. “Interestingly, some of our final de- 
signs are nearly identical to those in the book 
and others are completely different; he says. 
“That said, Tony collaborated with us through- 
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‘Interestingly, some of our final designs are nearly identical 
to those in the book and others are completely different. 
That said, Tony DiTerlizzi collaborated with us throughout 
the entire project.’ 


— Showrunner and executive producer Bobs Gannaway 


FANTASTIC PLANET: Based 
on Tony DiTerlizzi’s illustrated my 


book series, WondLa centers 
on a young human heroine 


who is forced to leave her 4 
underground sanctuary in | 
a world of aliens. Below: - 


the animated version of 


the character Besteel, left, 
compared to the illustrated 


out the entire project” 

Among the many great features of the 
new show is that it tells a longer story 
throughout the seven episodes of its first 
season. “With the advent of streaming, 
there’s been a shift in animation from epi- 
sodic storytelling to serialized storytelling; 
notes Gannaway. “This was a new challenge 
for me, as | have never helmed a serialized 
show. Every episode must stand on its own 
but also act as a step in a larger story.” 

When asked what he loves most about 


version from the books, right. 


WondLa, the talented executive producer is 
effusive. “I love everything!” he says. “The se- 
ries is spectacular on every level. Each mem- 
ber of our team strived for excellence. With 
the creative support of the leadership here at 
Skydance Animation, we were able to create 
something that has made us all very proud. 
This is the most ambitious project I’ve ever 
worked on. The complexity of the characters, 
scope of the world, depth of storytelling and 
expectation for quality make this series one- 
of-a-kind? 


Human Connection 

The show's terrific voice cast was among 
the first group who raved about the final re- 
sults. “Over the course of the series, we had 
over 250 recording sessions; recalls Gan- 
naway. “During the last sessions, we were fi- 
nally able to share completed sequences with 
the actors. All of them were thrilled with the 
results, each asking, When does it come out?” 

Because of the suspenseful nature of the 
storyline, the show’s target audience is likely 
to take in the complete first season in one or 
two viewings, and they will probably have a 
difficult time waiting for the next two sea- 
sons of the project. Gannaway hopes WondLa 
will inspire a deep sense of wonder in them. 
“That said, the show grows in complexity as 
it progresses with interweaving themes of 
home, family and connection. There’s so 
much there, so it’s best | just let the show 
speak for itself!” 


WondLa is executive produced by DiTerlizzi, 
Gannaway, Ellen Goldsmith-Vein, Jeremy Bell, 
Julie Kane-Ritsch and Skydance Animation’s 
John Lasseter, David Ellison and Dana Gold- 
berg, and produced by Tony Cosanella. The 
show premieres on Apple TV+ on June 28. 
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le Scouts of Summer 


Are Back! 


A delightful new 2D show featuring Snoopy and the Peanuts gang is just what the 
doctor ordered for the summer blahs. 


ah, the joys of summer — spend- 

ing endless days exploring the 

great outdoors, bonding with 

our animal friends and sharing 

M new adventures with our favor- 

ite Beagle Scouts! That’s right: The folks at 

Apple TV+, Peanuts Worldwide and WildBrain 

have teamed up once again to bring a new 

animated series featuring Snoopy, Wood- 

stock, Charlie Brown and the rest of the gang 
for fans around the globe to enjoy. 

The new 10-part series, which premieres 
June 14, is called Camp Snoopy and is direct- 
ed by award-winning animation veteran Rob 
Boutilier and executive produced by Craig 
Schulz, Paige Braddock, Boutilier, Josh Scher- 
ba, Stephanie Betts and Logan McPherson. 
Boutilier, who also executive produced Ap- 
ple’s The Snoopy Show and Snoopy in Space 
and has worked on a long list of toons such 
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as Dorg Van Dango, Kid vs. Kat and Ed, Edd n 
Eddy, was kind enough to chat with us about 
his upcoming series. 


a Feather 

The idea for a new show following the 
summer adventures of Snoopy and his team of 
feathered Beagle Scouts, as well as Charlie 
Brown and his friends as they enjoy their time 
at Camp Spring Lake, came about around the 
third season of The Snoopy Show. “One of our 
writers, Scott Montgomery, had pitched the 
idea of a series based around Snoopy as a Bea- 
gle Scout and | was brought on board to devel- 
op it with him? recalls Boutilier. “We had done a 
few Beagle Scout episodes throughout The 
Snoopy Show, and they highlighted a very dif- 
ferent side of Snoopy’s character: The weight of 
his responsibilities as a troop leader presented 
him more like a comically exasperated older 


sibling. It became clear there would be a lot 
more laughs to mine from his relationship with 
this incompetent but lovable troop of birds.’ 
Once the team settled on the idea that 
Snoopy and his team would need to earn a 
minimum number of performance badges to 
avoid being expelled from the Beagle Scouts, 
the creative team was confident there would 
be enough stories to cover a full season. 
Boutilier is very pleased that he and his team 
were able to bring the whole Peanuts gang into 
the stories in a substantial way. “Camp Snoopy 
episodes are nine minutes long instead of just 
seven and the extra time allowed us to experi- 
ment with story format; he explains. “Some ep- 
isodes are based purely on the adventures of 
Snoopy and the Beagle Scouts, some are of 
Snoopy crossing over into the kids’ summer 
camp to assist them, as a good Beagle Scout 
would, and some are kid-based stories with 


Snoopy and the birds in more of a supporting 
role. Spending just that little bit more time 
with Good Ol Charlie Brown and the rest of the 
Peanuts gang made the series feel closer to the 
classic specials | grew up with” 

Another great aspect of the show is that it falls 
near the celebration of the 50th anniversary of 
the introduction of the Beagle Scouts in Charles 
M. Schulz’s original Peanuts comic strip. Boutilier 
believes new audiences continue to respond to 
these characters’ authenticity. “Schulz’s characters 
are loaded with emotions and unrequited desires 
that, while unique to them, still manage to be uni- 
versal to all ages; he says. “Everybody can find a 
bit of truth in Peanuts that they can relate to or 
see a character similar to someone they know. Life 
is packed full of Charlie Browns having the foot- 
ball pulled away by Lucys, and Linuses sitting in 
pumpkin patches, certain this will be the year the 
Great Pumpkin shows up. These characters are im- 
perfect, like us, but they're also hopeful, like us!” 

Of course, he gives special props to Charlie 
Brown. “He especially deserves a spot in history as 
one of the greatest symbols of perseverance; says 
Boutilier. “No matter how many times Lucy pulled 
the football away from him, he’s always gotten up 
and tried again. For almost 75 years now, he’s nev- 
er wavered in the hope that this time, things will be 
different. | can’t think of a better character trait for 
kids — and adults — to aspire to!” 

Speaking of challenges, Boutilier admits that 


DOG DAYS OF SUMMER: Apple TV- 
Canada’s WildBrain continue their s 
adaptations of Charles M. Sch 
comic strip with the new series 


one of the new show's big dilemmas came on 
the design front. “Moving Snoopy and the Pea- 
nuts gang into a completely new environment 
meant that we didn’t have any kind of reuse Li- 
brary like we had built up on The Snoopy Show; 
he says. “We were starting again from scratch, 
and I’m sure our design numbers caused a few 
headaches on the production side, but in the 
end we were able to handle it because of our 
experienced crew. We're fortunate in that a lot 
of our artists have been with us from the begin- 
ning of Snoopy in Space through The Snoopy 
Show, and they have a great deal of respect and 
understanding of Peanuts animation. That Camp 
Snoopy looks so great is a testament to their 
talent and dedication’ 


age to Schulz’s Legacy 

“Some of my favorite Schulz art is found in 
the Beagle Scout strips, specifically the larger 
Sunday format, where he took advantage of 
all the panel space he had to fill them with 
beautiful, wide-open scenes of nature; says 
Boutilier. “l was expressing my admiration of 
Schulz’s pen and brush lines in those strips 
with our art director, Joseph Holt, when we 
asked ourselves the question: ‘What would a 
classic special have looked like if Schulz had 
drawn the backgrounds?” 

So, the artistic team studied everything they 
could find from the strips and applied Schulz’s 


artistry to the series’ backgrounds. As a result, 
the Camp Snoopy environments are organic 
and loose and share the same wide-open 
feeling of the strip. 

“What | like about working with Joseph is 
that he treats the camera like a printing press 
— he wants these backgrounds to look like 
they’ve been ripped straight out of the comic 
pages, notes Boutilier. “Our goal was for it to 
feel like we’ve brought Schulz’s panels to life 
in this series, and | hope we've succeeded in 
doing so’ 

Like everyone else working on the show, 
Boutilier hopes audiences of all ages will be 
entertained by Snoopy’s antics. “| also hope that 
our themes concerning friendship, persever- 
ance and a respect for the wonders of nature 
will resonate with them? he concludes. “I hope 
that younger viewers will discover the same 
love for these characters that | did at a young 
age; | hope that older viewers will recognize 
the high regard this new work has for the clas- 
sic specials. We do our best to not only honor 
Schulz’s strip, but to also honor Bill Melendez’s 
success in bringing that strip to the screen in 
1965. Lastly, | hope audiences will take away a 
desire to see more of Peanuts, whether it be on 
screen or on the printed page.’ @ 


Camp Snoopy premieres on Apple TV + on June 
14. 
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A Peanuts Chronology 


Here’s a list of the major features, TV specials and series based on Charles M. Schulz’s timeless comic: 


‘The Peanuts Movie 


TV Specials & Series 


1965 
1966 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1971 
1972 
1973 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


1983-85 
1984 


A Charlie Brown Christmas 


A Charlie Brown Christmas 

Charlie Brown’s All Stars! 

It’s the Great Pumpkin, Charlie Brown 
You're in Love, Charlie Brown 

He’s Your Dog, Charlie Brown 

It Was a Short Summer, Charlie Brown 
Play It Again, Charlie Brown 

You're Not Elected, Charlie Brown 
There’s No Time for Love, Charlie Brown 
A Charlie Brown Thanksgiving 

It’s a Mystery, Charlie Brown 

It’s the Easter Beagle, Charlie Brown 

Be My Valentine, Charlie Brown 

You're a Good Sport, Charlie Brown 

It’s Arbor Day, Charlie Brown 

It’s Your First Kiss, Charlie Brown 

What a Nightmare, Charlie Brown! 
You're the Greatest, Charlie Brown 
She's a Good Skate, Charlie Brown 

Life Is a Circus, Charlie Brown 

It’s Magic Charlie Brown 

Someday You'll Find Her, Charlie Brown 
A Charlie Brown Celebration 

Is This Goodbye, Charlie Brown? 

It’s an Adventure, Charlie Brown 

What Have We Learned, Charlie Brown? 


The Charlie Brown and Snoopy Show (series) 


It’s Flashbeagle, Charlie Brown 
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Movies 

1969 A Boy Named Charlie Brown 

1972 Snoopy Come Home 

1977 Race for Your Life, Charlie Brown 

1980 Bon Voyage, Charlie Brown (and Don’t Come Back!!) 
2015 The Peanuts Movie 

2025 Untitled Peanuts Movie (Directed by Steve Martino) 


1985 Snoopy’s Getting Married, Charlie Brown 
You're a Good Man, Charlie Brown 

1986 Happy New Year, Charlie Brown! 

1988 Snoopy: The Musical 


It’s the Girl in the Red Truck, Charlie Brown 
1988-89 This Is America, Charlie Brown (series) 


1990 Why, Charlie Brown, Why? 
1991 Snoopy’s Reunion 
1992 It's Christmastime Again, Charlie Brown 
1994 You're in the Super Bowl, Charlie Brown 
1996 It’s Spring Training, Charlie Brown 
1997 It Was My Best Birthday Ever, Charlie Brown 
2000 It’s the Pied Piper, Charlie Brown 
2002 A Charlie Brown Valentine 

Charlie Brown’s Christmas Tales 
2003 Lucy Must Be Traded, Charlie Brown 

| Want a Dog for Christmas, Charlie Brown 
2006 He’s a Bully, Charlie Brown 
2011 Happiness Is a Warm Blanket, Charlie Brown 


2014-17 Peanuts (series) 
2019-21 Snoopy in Space (series) 


2021 The Snoopy Show (series) 
Snoopy Presents: For Auld Lang Syne 

2022 Snoopy Presents: It’s the Small Things, Charlie Brown 
Snoopy Presents: To Mom (and Dad), With Love 

2023 Snoopy Presents: One-of-a-Kind Marcie 

2024 Snoopy Presents: Welcome Home, Franklin 


Camp Snoopy (series) 


It’s the Great Pumpkin, Charlie Brown 
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A New Home for Classic Toons 


MeTV Toons will feature all our favorite Golden Age classics and 


jo" of classic ani- 
“mation got some 

fantastic news last 

month, when it was 

announced that 
Weigel Broadcasting Co. and 
Warner Bros. Discovery will be 
launching a new on-air TV net- 
work named MeTV Toons on 
June 25. 

Devoted exclusively to pop- [= 
ular studio cartoons from the 
Golden Age and made-for-TV 
favorites, the channel will fea- 
ture Warner Bros. characters, 
such as Bugs Bunny, Daffy 
Duck, Scooby-Doo, Tom & Jerry, George Jetson, 
Top Cat, Yogi Bear, Popeye, Jonny Quest and 
Fred Flintstone, as well as Rocky and Bullwin- 
kle, Woody Woodpecker, Casper, Betty Boop, 
Speed Racer and more. The network will be 
available for multiplatform distribution on 
over-the-air broadcast TV, traditional MVPDs 
(multichannel video programming distribu- 
tors) and virtual MVPDs, along with a compli- 
mentary offering for ad-supported streaming 
services. 
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Saturday morning shows. 


Classic Characters 

“We are honored to work with the amazing 
team at Warner Bros. Discovery and others on 
this network and bring together a truly in- 
credible collection of the world’s best known 
and most loved classic cartoons, creating a 
new destination for everyone to discover or 
rediscover the sheer joy of watching cartoons 
on TV; said Neal Sabin, vice chair of Weigel 
Broadcasting Co."MeTV Toons will be dedicat- 
ed 24/7 to showcasing the biggest names and 
most beloved classic cartoons and animated 


characters. Everyone has a fa- 
vorite cartoon; it is a univer- 
sally loved art form. We are 
thrilled to bring those smiles 
and memories back to TV with 
MeTV Toons.’ 

Also on board to launch the 
enterprise are animation his- 
torian and author Jerry Beck 
and four-time Emmy-nomi- 
nated character voice actor 

Bob Bergen (Porky Pig, Marvin 
} the Martian, Tweety and oth- 
ers), who will share tidbits 
and trivia about the shorts, 
characters and series, and 
also deliver fun short-form programs, such as 
Cartoon College, which will offer interesting 
facts and trivia about the toons and their cre- 
ators,and Quick Schticks, bite-sized clips of the 
iconic characters’ most famous scenes and ap- 
pearances. 

“Our announcement was just the tip of the 
iceberg; Beck said on Facebook. “Number one 
— this is not another Boomerang. As best | can 
describe it — think 1992 Cartoon Network — 
times 100, on steroids, available for free every- 
where. It’s an over-the-air channel. And with 
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“There will be a tremendous amount of variety on this 

network, but MeTV Toons is all focused on classic cartoons 
and the original versions of the shows. We are not going to 
be running new cartoons.” 


— Neil Sabin, Weigel Broadcasting vice chair 


Jerry Beck Bob Bergen 


OLDIES & GOODIES: MeTV turns 

its cartoon block into a new network 
beginning June 25.A collaboration 
between Weigel Broadcasting and Warner 
Bros. Discovery, the channel will provide 
a new home for classic characters such as 
Bugs Bunny, Daffy Duck, Scooby-Doo, Top 
Cat, Popeye and Wile E. Coyote. 


your help, by consumer demand, it will also be 
available on a variety of cable systems and 
streaming services. The are no plans for this 
channel to ever produce new animation (as 
Cartoon Network did). This is a Classic Cartoon 
channel devoted to the history of animation’ 

According to Beck, in addition to the entire 
Warner Bros. library of animated shorts, series 
and features (Looney Tunes, Popeye, MGM, Tex 
Avery, etc.), the channel will be using the ani- 
mation libraries at Sony (Columbia, UPA), Uni- 
versal (Lantz, Harveytoons, Underdog, etc.) and 
other major studios. “We will also be resur- 
recting classic TV shows unavailable (in some 
cases, for over 50 years); he said. “Tip of the 
iceberg. Rocky and Bullwinkle, Speed Racer ... 
stuff | can’t tell you about yet because we 
want to surprise you throughout the first year!” 

“We are going to have series and shorts 
that haven't been seen in 40-50 years, and 
they’re going to make their re-debut on MeTV 
Toons; added Beck. “If you are someone who 
is a cartoonoholic like me, this is really going 
to blow your mind” 

Bob Bergen is just as excited. “I’m so delight- 
ed to be the signature voice of this network. 
I’ve been doing what | do for a living for a long 
time, but | started as a fan. As | was recording 
these promos and interstitials for the channel, 
| said to one of our producers, What don’t you 
guys have!’ Jerry and | are always chatting with 
fans of animation, and one of the most com- 


mon questions we get is,'Where are the classic 
cartoons!?’ and we’ve been dodging that ques- 
tion because we had to wait until the official 
announcement. Fans went crazy for the recent 
Bugs Bunny marathon we had on the Catchy 
Comedy network. They were just telling every- 
body that this was the greatest thing that’s 
happened to TV. So, | know they’re going to go 
nuts about MeTV Toons.’ 

Sabin, who has been a huge classic anima- 
tion fan all his life, added, “This network is 
going to present one of the most universally 
popular forms of entertainment: American an- 
imation, art that is being rediscovered in 
many ways. MoMA in New York recently did a 
weeklong exhibition of Max Fleischer’s work, 
and it was totally sold out. Martin Scorsese is 
in the process of restoring cartoons with the 
UCLA library, because people are realizing 
that this is a somewhat underappreciated 
American art form. So, we're here to help bring 
back cartoons that make people smile and do 
it in a way where everyone can see them with 
over the air, as well as [on] other platforms.” 


Watch Out for Anvils 

Sabin also assured classic toon that his net- 
work will not be branching out to produce 
new shows or widen its focus to show newer 
animated content. “There will be a tremen- 
dous amount of variety on this network, but it 
is all focused on classic cartoons and the 


original versions of the shows; he pointed 
out. “We are not going to be running newer 
cartoons, and our focus will be classic anima- 
tion. We're glad there’s more animation, but 
this is our niche. Just like there were many 
classic television networks before MeTV came 
along, we focused specifically on classic tele- 
vision, and we have never left that lane’ 

The network will soon be announcing the 
list of affiliated stations around the country. Ac- 
cording to Sabin, Weigel Broadcasting covers 
40 percent of the U.S. television markets (in- 
cluding stations in major cities, such as New 
York, L.A., Dallas, Chicago and St. Louis). “We 
have many other partners and we'll be an- 
nouncing them really soon; he said. “I can tell 
you that I’ve pitched a lot of networks in my 
life, and nothing has elicited the smiles, the in- 
terest and the feedback that we've got from 
MeTV Toons.’ 

“Everybody loves cartoons and has feel 
good feelings about these shows,’ Sabin con- 
cluded. “Everyone understands that in today’s 
world, it’s great to have a channel 24/7, where 
the biggest problems you have is whether it’s 
duck season or rabbit season, or where the 
anvil is going to fall is a great thing. That's 
what this network is all about!” 


MeTV Toons will premiere as part of the Wei- 
gel Broadcasting Networks on June 25. For 
more info, visit metvtoons.com. 
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Making Big Plans for Bluey, Rafi, 
Obki, Hey Duggee and More! 


Cecilia Persson, BBC Kids & Family’s managing director, answers a few of our 
questions about the acclaimed studio’s hot new animation slate. 


Animation Magazine: Can you tell us a bit 
about what K&F is bringing to Annecy? 
Cecilia Persson: We are excited to bring our 
existing slate of incredible shows such as Su- 
pertato, Hey Duggee and Bluey to Annecy, but 
we are also really thrilled to be able to share 
materials of our up-and-coming show, Rafi the 
Wishing Wizard, which is now in production. 
We also want to talk about some exciting IPs 
we have in development, including an ani- 
mated adventure comedy about a group of 
extraordinary friends, which actually started 
to come to life at Annecy last year. 

We are particularly looking forward to this 
year because it will be the first we have at- 
tended together as a team since Katharina 
Pietzsch, our VP of content sales, came on 
board last year. It’s such a vibrant place to be 
with the global animation community coming 
together in one place to show the best of 
what they do. 
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What is happening with Blink and the new se- 
ries, Obki? 

We are really pleased to have struck a first- 
look development deal with Emmy, Annie and 
BAFTA Award-winning U.K. production studio 
Blink Industries. They produced the incredible 
animated rendition of the beloved classic tale 
Peter and the Wolf with BMG, featuring music 
and narration by Gavin Friday and artwork 
based on original illustrations by Bono, which 
is currently in our catalog. 

We see this as a partnership of two great Brit- 
ish-based companies, developing authentic 
content aimed at kids and family audiences 
globally. Blink has an impressive list of credits, a 
120-seat animation studio, a computer games 
division and a roster of home-grown talent and 
is developing projects with a distinctive look 
and global ambition. Combined with the com- 
mercial and creative expertise of BBC Studios, 
we are sure this will be the beginning of a 


hugely success- 
ful partnership 
and further ce- 
ments our focus 
and investment 
in animation. 

We are de- 
lighted to be 
working — with 
Sky Kids as the distribution partner for Obki, 
about a lovable eco alien on a quest to help 
save the planet — one step at a time. The se- 
ries, by Obki Productions and Ritzy Animation, 
inspires young children to think about how 
they can do their bit to tackle the climate cri- 
sis. It’s so important to have shows that em- 
power young children to make a difference. 


Cecilia Persson 


Can you share any news about Rafi and Hey 
Duggee’s Squirrel Club? When can we see the 
spin off? 


Rafi the Wishing Wizard is our brand-new ani- 
mated preschool series which centers around 
Rafi, [her two dads] and their family cat. They 
run a bakery in an ordinary town on an ordi- 
nary street, but the Martins are not an ordi- 
nary family. They are in fact an extraordinary 
family of modern-day wizards. It’s such a 
unique show. It has relatable characters and 
great storytelling that reflect everyday situa- 
tions, but with a magical twist. We feel this 
focus on magic and transformation really fills 
a gap in the pre-school space. And I’ve just 
seen some animatics showing how the star on 
top of Rafi’s wishing wand powers up — and 
it’s absolutely beautiful. 

Hey Duggee’s Squirrel Club is created by 
Grant Orchard and produced by Studio AKA, 
and it’s a brand-new spin off series, bringing to 
the screen all the much-loved characters from 
Hey Duggee in a new format where viewers are 
invited to spend their time at Squirrel Club. 

Devised as an animated magazine series, it 
is 26 x 7’ episodes composed of mixed seg- 
ments, in a quick paced, fun, varied format 
where viewers can feel like they are part of 
the club. 

A unique aspect to this new series is the 
flexibility the format will offer. Each short seg- 
ment within an episode can be reconfigured 
into different orders, compiled with other seg- 


CHILD’S PLAY: BBC Kids & 
Family’s popular animated 
offerings include (clockwise 


from top left) Obki, Bluey, Rafi the 
Wishing Wizard, Supertato and JoJo 
& Gran Gran. 


ments, or used as a standalone piece of Hey 
Duggee content, according to platform or au- 
dience needs. With humor, parodies and soft 
education running throughout, this is a series 
that offers multiple format options and a lot 
of extra fun for Duggee fans everywhere. 


Last month, we saw the premiere of Bluey’s 
hugely popular special. Is there perhaps a big 
movie in the works? 
It was incredible to create a truly global mo- 
ment around the specially extended episode 
The Sign. The Australian Broadcast Company 
(ABC), Disney and BBC Studios all came to- 
gether to make it happen so that audiences 
all over the world could enjoy it at the same 
time. It broke viewing records and it really felt 
as though this global moment elevated the 
show to even greater heights. | even read 
somewhere that it had been dubbed more 
epic than Oscar-winning movie Oppenheimer! 
Most importantly, audiences really connected 
with the episode, it gathered more than 10 
million views worldwide on Disney+ in the 
week after its release and is the top ABC pro- 
gram of 2024YTD and the highest ABC pro- 
gram of all time on ABC iview. 

The creators have expressed interest in a 
possible Bluey movie and The Sign tested the 
waters to see if the audience would respond 
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well to a Longer format. We are now reflecting 
on the success and enjoying the fan reaction. 
In the meantime, fans will be delighted to 
know that there are 20 x 1-3’ Bluey Minisodes 
coming soon to Disney Junior/Disney+, with 
more digital Bluey content coming down the 
pipeline, as well as wider brand activations 
such as the immersive experience, Bluey’s 
World, coming to Australia later in the year. 


What do you love about the 2024 Kids & 
Family slate? 

Our uniquely multi-genre portfolio, but also 
its distinctiveness. From the world’s first pota- 
to superhero battling a villainous Evil Pea, to 
a family of Blue Heeler dogs that can reduce 
grown-ups to tears, and loveable characters 
like Hey Duggee and Obki empowering young 
audiences, we have a stand out slate with 
something for everyone. 

We are committed to delivering exciting 
emerging IP as well as our existing, high per- 
forming shows which capture the imagination 
of audiences everywhere. We have content 
that is bright, bold, colorful, engaging and 
compelling, reflecting universal themes which 
gives them a truly global appeal. 


For more info, visit productions.bbcstudios. 
com/our-production-brands/kids-family. 
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Gigantosaurus 


Coming Soon 


Master of the Unicorns. Described as an epic adven- 
ture-comedy, this highly original work is based on a popu- 
lar 10-volume book property by Eric Sanvoisin and Federi- 
ca Frenna. The show is written by Olivier Vannelle (Wakfu) 
and Ghislain Pujol Vade Armor) and directed by Jean-Luc 
Francois (The Mysterious Cities of Gold). 

Moonlight Riders. Based on the popular book series by 
Linda Chapman (Scholastic in the U.S.), the show is be- 
ing developed and written by Jack Thomas (Dragons: 
Rescue Riders, Team Zenko Go). The colorful CG-animated 
26 x 22' series targets young viewers (ages six to 12) 
and follows the adventures of a young girl named Ama- 
ra who discovers a world of magical horses with special 
powers at the Moonlight Riding Stables. 

WooWoo Land. A “failing fairy’ named Grace hopes to get 
her magical powers back at an ancient mystical world 
known as WooWoo Land, which follows very strict rules 
and doesn’t allow everyone to “be magical any way they 
want!” However, our heroine shakes up the old world 
with her unconventional approach to life and magic. De- 
scribed as a ‘silly fairy-tale sitcom? the 52 x 11’ show is 
co-created by Chloé Sastre and Romain Gadiou (50/50 
Heroes) and directed by Cédric Frémeaux (50/50 Heroes). 

Hoodie Buddy. When Josh’s hoodie gets hit by lightning, 
it comes to life, turns his world upside down and be- 
comes his 100 percent cotton buddy. 
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Ready for a 
Recovering 
Market 


Cyber Group Studios brings a wide variety of 
new and returning titles to Annecy this year. 


ffering a diverse selection of animated content is the name of the 
game for Cyber Group Studios, which is bringing a rich collection 
of new and returning shows to Annecy’s MIFA market this year. 
We had a chance to catch up with the studio's chairman and CEO 
Dominique Bourse, COO Raphaélle Mathieu and Pierre Belaisch, 
senior VP of creative development and artistic production to discuss their cur- 
rent slate. Here is what they shared with us: 


Animation Magazine: We know you're bringing several new shows to the mar- 
ket this year. Can you give us a pre-show sneak peek at your studio's offerings? 
Dominique Bourse: We are passionately investing for the future and continue 
to maintain our development efforts: We have not reduced our budget, which 
was set back when the market was growing fast. It’s the proof that we believe 
in the future. We even managed to sell a few shows even though the market is 
still very slow. The idea is to be ready and keep strategizing for the time when 
the climate is better. 
Raphaélle Mathieu: We are coming to the market with a big variety of shows 
so that we have something for everyone. Hoodie Buddy is a pure sitcom, while 
Moonlight Riders hits a very different note as it’s a 26 half-hour show, which is 
an adaptation of a bestselling book, targeting young girls. WooWoo Land is a 
completely wacky comedy that’s done by the same team that created our 50/50 
Heroes, which was sold worldwide. We also have an epic adventure-comedy 
called Master of the Unicorns, which is based on a book and is a fairly new genre 
for us. We always try to explore new boundaries when we develop our shows. 
Pierre Belaisch: In addition to those four shows, we have about 12 shows in 
development. We have projects that would be perfect for traditional broad- 
casts or streamers. They are conceived in a way that would be appropriate for 
different kinds of media. An animated sitcom, for example, would be great for 
Paramount+, while a more magic-themed show would be a good fit for Disney 
and an epic adventure would be appropriate for Netflix. 
Raphaélle: It’s important to come to the market with shows that are different 
so that they don’t cannibalize each other. We know that the landscape is get- 
ting more complicated. We need four initial partners to launch a show today. 
It’s become very rare to just have one. The key is to have the possibility to have 
both public or private broadcasters on the first one window and then have a 
second window with streaming. That’s how we did Gigantosaurus. 

We have to think bigger and smarter and keep the doors open on the digital 
front and come up with new ways to support the brands on the digital market 
to help our partners. 


Can you talk a little about the TV animation climate in France right now? What 
is the funding situation? 

Dominique: We are extraordinarily fortunate in France because of our very 
strong ecosystem, which has softened the effect of the sLowdown in the mar- 
ket. Our public broadcaster continues to buy the shows at the same price and 
the private ones continue to support us as well. Frankly, we haven’t seen a 


In Production 


= Gigantosaurus Season 4 (France 
Télévisions) 

=" The McFire Family (co-production 
with Graphilm for M6 Groupe-Gulli/ 
RAI/Super RTL) 

= Alex Player (co-production for 
Graphilm for France Télévisions/RAI) 

= Press Start! (NBC Peacock) 

= Dragon Striker (Disney Original in 
co-production with La Chouette) 

= Digital Girl (distributed by Cyber 
Group Studios, produced by A Produc- 
tions for BBC/Super RTL/Warner Bros. 
Discovery LatAm) 


significant change among the French broad- 
casters. Both regional and national subsidies 
and tax credits are still available. Overall, 
French producers are incredibly sheltered in 
this ecosystem. But when we have to sell to 
international broadcasters outside the 
French system, as we need them to finance 
our productions, we see the difference. We 
see what markets can be without any protec- 
tion. 


What's on tap for the rest of the year? 
Dominique: We've been very fortunate to 
have witnessed a great success for our show 
Gigantosaurus on digital platforms. We're 
adding very strong components to shows 
that were built for linear to help out our 
partners. 


TV/STREAMING 


| 


fx. 
Pierre Belaisch 


Raphaélle: The goal is to work as much as pos- 
sible as commissions take more time. We are 
happy to have series that have been greenLit: 
We have episodes of Press Start! and Alex Play- 
er, SO We can show them to our partners. They 
will be our strong priority. We also have The 
McFire Family in production. Overall, we have 
six shows in production. (See sidebar.) 


What is your take on the global market right 
now? What are buyers Looking for? 
Dominique: That’s a difficult question, as there 
is no standard answer. Streamers are looking 
for ways to become profitable, and only Netflix 
is profitable right now. Meanwhile, linear 
broadcasters are trying to reinvent the model. 
It’s too early to tell which ones will be suc- 
cessful. YouTube continues to grow its busi- 
ness, but with the strengthening of the COPPA 
Rule (Children’s Online Privacy Protection Act, 
which imposes certain requirements on web- 
sites and online services targeting children 
under 13), it’s going to be tougher to keep kids’ 
content on the platform. There are no blanket 
strategies that fit everyone. Producers are also 
rethinking their production pipeline and using 
new technologies. Overall, it’s a very interest- 
ing time where the industry is being com- 
pletely reengineered and market disruptors 
may have great opportunities to emerge from 
all of this. Our strategy is that we know what 
we have to do. Let’s not panic, remain focused, 
and you'll see that we shall prevail. @ 


For more info, visit cybergroupstudios.com. 
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icolas Deveaux’s whimsical ani- 

mated series Athleticus has been 

featuring animals competing in 

athletic races since it was intro- 

| duced in 2018. Produced by 

France’s Arte and Cube Creative and distribut- 

ed worldwide by Xilam, the fourth season of 

the show has a special tie-in with the 2024 

Summer Olympics, which will take place in 
Paris this summer. 

“The series is an extension of the work | did for 
my short films 7 tonnes 2, which was about the 
training of an elephant on a trampoline, and 5 
meters 80, which centered on a herd of diving gi- 
raffes;” Deveaux explains in a pre-Annecy inter- 
view. Early on, my producer, Lionel Fages, wanted 
to turn these concepts into a series. | was hesi- 
tant at first as | knew the budgets involved for 
series and the costs of animating a realistic ani- 
mal, but the idea persisted and | continued to 
enrich my menagerie year after year’ 

Once he realized that the animals could be 
treated as the protagonists of a series, he pro- 
posed Athleticus to Arte. “The theme of sports 
was already present in my short films, particu- 
larly the art of movement, and it was perfect 
for opening up a world of different activities 
for my animals? he adds. “The universal and 
rich nature of the sports world is a significant 
asset in making this series successful” 

Deveaux says he is thrilled with the show’s 
connection to the summer games in Paris. 
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“Athleticus is perfectly positioned to be a part 
of it!” he notes. “Season 4 is focused on water- 
sports and vacations: It was delivered last sum- 
mer, but Arte has held its release back to spe- 
cially coincide with the Olympics. Our partner 
Xilam Animation holds distribution rights to 
the series (four seasons, a total of 120 episodes) 
and has also previously secured deals with 
leading pay and free TV broadcasters.” 

One of the biggest challenges for the show 
creator was to get the audience to believe 
that the show’s animals are real. “We're com- 
mitted to achieving this at every stage, right 
up to the sound work, as it would just take a 
small misstep to break the tacit contract with 
the viewer? he explains. “Another challenge 
was including watersports in the new season 
— depicting waters is a demanding and costly 
exercise for a realistic series. However, it was 
also an exhilarating challenge, and the results 
are superb’ 


Let the 
Games 
Begin! 


The animated beasts 
of Athleticus are 
ready to celebrate the 
Summer Olympics. 


Deveaux mentions that Athleticus offered 
him the chance to explore various themes and 
visuals. “Each episode is very unique. Across 
all four seasons, we've created 120 shorts of 
two minutes and 15 seconds with Cube. I’ve 
enjoyed being able to steer the project toward 
fables that are centered around sports, of 
course, but also highlighting what’s happen- 
ing on sidelines and the social spaces. In the 
fourth season, my co-writer, Gregory Barnes, 


= and | had a lot of fun weaving vacation 


themes into the storylines. We also had the 
great opportunity to produce everything in 
Paris together, which is a Luxury that is reflect- 
ed in the quality of the images for sure” 

The animation for the series was produced 
at Cube in Paris. The production switched 
software for the fourth season, moving from 
3ds Max to Blender. The water effects for the 
fourth season were produced using Houdini, 
with compositing via Nuke. 

“| hope audiences appreciate the show's hu- 
mor and certain form of poetry — and that in 
some way, they can identify with the ostrich, 
the turtle or the elephant; says Deveaux. “I 
also hope the series can help us empathize 
with wild animals and perhaps even inspire us 
to consider and respect the living world a Lit- 
tle more. After all, we're all just animals!” @ 


The fourth season of Athleticus will launch on 
June 10 at 8:50 p.m. on Arte (France). 


THE LOS ANGELES FILM SCHOOL”® 


THE WORLD IS WAITING 


At The Los Angeles Film School it’s all about you. Your dreams, 
your creations, you r Fu ture. What are you waiting for? 
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EVENTS 


s animation fans from around the globe pack their bags 
to catch planes, trains and automobiles to attend the 
world-famous Annecy Festival in France this month, we 
thought it would be a good idea to catch up with the 
two main figures behind the event. CEO Mickaél Marin 
and artistic director Marcel Jean were kind enough to answer a few of 
our questions about the 2024 edition of the hugely popular event, 
which attracted a record 16,000 
attendees Last year. Here is what the 
super busy gentlemen shared with us: 


Can you tell us what excites you most 
about the 2024 edition? 

Mickaél Marin: As with every edition, 
I’m looking forward to seeing the 
culmination of a year’s work with the 
team and the chemistry that devel- 
ops every year between the films 
and the audience. I’m also delighted 
to welcome Wes Anderson, who was 
due to attend in 2020, and Terry Gilliam, whose work and universe 
sO many people adore. 

Marcel Jean: When you deliver the competition selection of a fes- 
tival, your excitement transfers to the way everything will be re- 
ceived. Basically, I’m looking forward to the reaction of the audi- 
ence when they discover, feel and live the experience offered by 
all the animated projects. 


Did you see any specific trends in the overall quality and themes of the 
shorts? 

Marcel: This question comes up every year, and my answer is probably 
the same each year as well. Sure, there are trends ... especially in the 
submitted student films. Why is it like that? Because student films were 
all made in the most recent months. They are “fresh” projects, so they 
are more influenced by recent events around the world. 


What do you love best about your job? 
Mickaél: It’s definitely the meeting with all the artists and everyone 
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And Now, a 
Word From 
our Favorite 
Annecy 
Bosses! 


who makes up our industry. 
Marcel: Watching films ...| am that kind of guy! 


What are some of this year’s new features and additions that will put a 
smile on everyone's face? 
Mickaél: We have worked to improve the number of seats available to 
the public. This means four extra screens at the Pathé building and an 
8:30 a.m. screening in the Grande Sal- 
le at Bonlieu. In terms of program- 
ming, Marcel proposed the creation of 
a new ‘Annecy Presents” section for 
feature films. As for the marché (MIFA 
market), it is continuing to expand 
. with over 1,000 square meters (about 
10,764 square feet) dedicated to XR 
and video games. 


Annecy, France 


What is your take on the state of ani- 
mation worldwide? 

= Mickaél: Year after year, animation con- 
tinues to grow. We can see this at the festival with the quality of the work 
constantly improving and the geographical origins of the films becoming 
more and more international. We still have some way to go to achieve 
greater recognition for animation and industry films, but we're on the 
right track, and Annecy will always be there to be the voice of animation. 


Marcel: There are many ways to answer this question: If you're talking of short 
independent films made by artists all around the world, we have definitely 
noticed a diversification in terms of countries of origin. We also noticed that 
short films are getting Longer every year. It seems it’s easier than ever to make 
a good short animated film, even with a small budget. Regarding the animat- 
ed feature, we are receiving a larger number of quality films. It could give us 
the impression that everything is going well in the best possible world. How- 
ever, the situation is much more complex than that. There's still a Lot to do to 
convince large parts of the movie industry that animation is not just a thing 
for kids. It’s hard to believe that we still have to fight this battle! 


For more info about this year’s lineup, visit annecyfestival.com. 
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Ten Things to Do at Annecy 
This Year! 


1. Celebrate the 100th an- 
niversary of Portuguese * i 7 
: ad re 


animation with a rich pro- 7 cS 
“4 


is, Pete Docter, Josh Cooley, Nick Park, Chris 
Renaud, Chris Sanders, Dean DeBlois, Shan- 
non Tindle, Mark Henn, Peter Browngardt, 
Michel Hazanavicius, Alain Chabat, Fabrice 
Joubert, Vicky Jenson, Simon Otto and Ben 
Bocquelet, to name a few!) 


gram curated by La Mostra 
festival director Fernando 
Galrito and other experts. | 


2. Discover the delicate re- 
lationship between dance 
and animation in a series 
of inspiring presentations. 


6. Discover wonderful programs devoted to 
such global animation auteurs as Hayoun 
Kwon and Regina Pessoa. 


7. Revisit some of Disney’s best animated se- 
ries from the past four decades with amazing 
show creators, including 
Bruce W. Smith and Ralph 
Farquhar (The Proud Fam- 
ily), Dan Povenmire and 
Jeff “Swampy” Marsh 
(Phineas and Ferb) and 
Kevin Deters and Stevie 
Wermers-Skelton (Mon- 
sters at Work). 


3. Find out what all the big 
studios, such as 
Disney, Dream- 
Works, Netflix, 
ILlumination, 
Paramount and 
Warner _ Bros., 
have been 
working on for 
the past few 


years. 8.Don’t forget to take in 


a beautiful exhibit devot- 
ed to the work of director 
and illustrator Florent Grattery 
(at the Bistro Sauvage from June 
10-15). 


4. Enjoy some 
of the biggest 
animated movies 
of the year be- 
fore anyone else. 
We're talking such 
award contenders 
as The Most Pre- 
cious of Cargoes, 
The Wild Robot, 
Inside Out 2, The : 
Lord of the Rings: Andy Serkis and,Gollum 
The War of the Ro- 
hirrim, Ultraman: Rising, 
Transformers One, Mem- 
oir of a Snail, The Colors 
Within and many more! 


The Day the Earth Ble 


4 9. Every morning (Tues- 
qi day through Saturday), you can 
enjoy live interviews with the 
brilliant directors of Annecy’s 
featured shorts at the El Pueblo 
restaurant opposite the Bonlieu 


from 8:30 to 9:45. 


10. Finally, make 
sure you find time 
to enjoy some of the 
wonderful cafes and 
scenic restaurants 
Annecy has to offer. 
(La Turbine and Le 
Mikado are festi- 
val director Marcel 
Jean’s personal fa- 
vorites.) 


5. Keep an eye out for all 
your favorite animation 
stars (great creative 
forces, including Wes 
Anderson, Henry Selick, 
Terry Gilliam, Andy Serk- Nick Park 
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EVENTS 
und the World in 23 Films 


This year’s Annecy Festival attendees have the chance to take in 23 new 
animated features from all over the globe on the big screen. We have written 
about some of the titles in the magazine before, and we assure you that you 
will find more in-depth stories about many of these wonderful bursts of cre- 

ativity in the coming months. 
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The Colors Within 


Rock Bottom 


ae ore | 


Memoir of a Snail We Totto-Chan: The Little Girl'at the Window 


The Storm 


Official Competition 


Into the Wonderwoods. Directed by Vincent Paronnaud, Alexis Ducord (France, Luxembourg) 
Flow. Gints Zilbalodis (Latvia, Belgium, France) 

Ghost Cat Anzu. Yoko Kuno, Nobuhiro Yamashita (japan, France) 

The Colors Within. Naoko Yamada (Japan) 

The Most Precious of Cargoes. Michel Hazanavicius (France, Belgium) 
Totto-Chan: The Little Girl at the Window. Shinnosuke Yakuwa (Japan) 
Memoir of a Snail. Adam Elliot (Australia) 

Rock Bottom. Maria Trenor (Spain, Poland) 

Sauvages. Claude Barras (Switzerland, France, Belgium) 

A Boat in the Garden. Jean-Francois Laguionie (Luxembourg, France) 
The Imaginary. Yoshiyuki Momose (Japan) 

The Storm. Zhigang “Busifan” Yang (China) 
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Contrechamp Competition 


¢ — Sultana’s Dream. |sabel Herguera (Spain, Germany) 

¢ — Gill. Ann Jae Huun (South Korea) 

¢ — The Missing. Carl Joseph Papa (Philippines) 

¢ — Living Large. Kristina Dufkova (Czech Republic, Slovakia, France) 
¢ Black Butterflies. David Baute (Spain, Panama) 

¢ Our Crazy Love. Nelson Botter Jr. (Brazil) 

¢ Pelikan Blue. Laszlo Csaki (Hungary) 

¢ Journey of Shadows. Yves Netzhammer (Switzerland) 

¢ = Sunburnt Unicorn. Nick Johnson (Canada) 

¢ — The Birth of Kitaro: The Mystery of GeGeGe. Goh Koga (Japan) 
¢ — The Glassworker. Usman Riaz (Pakistan) 


Transformers One That Christmas f Moana 2 


Special Screenings and Works in Progress 
Get ready for an onslaught of premieres, panels, ‘first-look” sessions and meet-and-greets from almost 
every major animation studio and indies from around the world in this year’s jampacked Annecy program. 


¢ Paramount will offer a special sneak peek at director Josh Cooley’s fall movie, Transformers One. 

¢  France’s Arte TV unveils a Look at its four-part 2D-animated series, The Legends of Paris: A Tale of the 
19th Century Artistic Scene. 

¢ Universal is offering sessions and screenings of its top animated features, DreamWorks’ The Wild 
Robot and |\lumination’s Despicable Me 4. 

¢ Go behind the scenes of the hot Wallace & Gromit XR title. 

¢ — Find out what’s new at Mediawan Kids & Family, BBC Children’s, Blue Spirit, Locksmith Animation, 
Fortiche and Crunchyroll. 

¢ Disney TV Animation presents a panel focusing on the highlights of the past 40 years. 

¢ Disney Feature Animation offers a one-on-one with director Mark Henn, as well as looks at its holi- 
day release Moana 2 and Pixar’s Inside Out 2. 

¢ Discover the new animated adaptations of The Smurfs and Asterix & Obelix. 

e Netflix presents panels and screenings of many of its hot new shows and movies of 2024 and 2025, 
including That Christmas, Wallace & Gromit, Big Mouth, Twilight of the Gods, Ultraman: Rising, Spell- 
bound and much more. 

¢ Focus on Portugal and MIFA Campus patron Regina Pessoa. 

* — Check out the fun shows and movies waiting in the wings from Warner Bros. Animation, Hanna-Bar- 
bera Studios Europe and Adult Swim. 

¢ Meet the talented team behind FOX’s Emmy-winning series Bob's Burgers. @ 
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Past Imperfect 


Oscar-winning director Torill Kove examines the gap between 
reality and memory in Maybe Elephants. 


By Jennifer Wolfe 


66 


lL happy families are alike; 
each unhappy family is unhap- 
py in its own way; Tolstoy fa- 
mously wrote — a theme Torill 
Kove’s latest animated short 
film, Maybe Elephants, playfully explores. 
Kove, a world-renowned animator with three 
Oscar nominations and a win for The Danish 
Poet in 2007, revisits familial dynamics, delv- 
ing into the gap between reality and memory 
in this sequel to her 2015 semi-autobiograph- 
ical short, Me and My Moulton. 

Selected to compete at the 2024 Annecy 
Festival, Maybe Elephants is set against the 
lively backdrop of 1970s Nairobi. The film ex- 
amines the nuanced lives of a family adapting 
to significant changes after relocating to Ken- 
ya. The narrative, inspired by Kove’s own expe- 
riences, focuses on three teenage daughters 
grappling with adolescence in a new culture. 

“| think everybody has at least one import- 
ant story; she says. “It can be catastrophic, like 
a war, or romantic. Maybe Elephants is my story, 
and it goes like this: We were a happy family 
and then our parents left us.” 

The nearly 17-minute short used Toon 
Boom Harmony for its 2D-drawn animation 
and Adobe Photoshop to create its vibrant, 
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lush backgrounds. Initiated in early 2022 after 
a lengthy development process and complet- 
ed in June 2023, the film’s production faced 
delays and staffing challenges due to the 
COVID-19 pandemic. Despite these obstacles, 
Kove’s longtime collaboration with Mikrofilm 
in Oslo, Norway, and the National Film Board 
of Canada proved to be invaluable partner- 
ships that the Norwegian-born, Montre- 
al-based animator describes as “well-oiled 
machines.” 

The film’s rich soundscape, along with its 
meticulously designed and crafted animation, 
showcases the collective effort of a dispersed 
but talented team of animators and artists 
who managed to navigate the pandemic's lo- 
gistical challenges. In an exclusive Q&A with 
Animation Magazine, Kove peels back the lay- 
ers of her creative process and her thoughtful 
approach to filmmaking: 


Animation Magazine: How was cultural accu- 
racy and sensitivity in depicting the film’s set- 
ting in early-1970s Kenya ensured? 

Torill Kove: That was a challenge | think we all 
appreciated. There were so many mistakes | 
was afraid of making, but early on we found 
our Kenya in Montreal and brought in Nicho- 


las Kilingi, a young Kenyan Canadian who 
grew up in Kenya but later became a Canadian 
citizen, as our Kenyan language and culture 
consultant. 

The character design of the Kenyan family 
was also challenging on so many levels be- 
cause | had never drawn naive caricature 
drawings of any Black person before. Ques- 
tions arose like, “What would they wear? How 
would they talk? What would they find funny? 
How would they respond to us?” 

Certain things that were part of the original 
story were later edited out, such as how all the 
foreign workers in Nairobi had servants. We 
thought, “We don’t actually have to show that. 
It doesn’t really add anything to the story; it 
just complicates things” 


How did you use architecture to help tell this 
story? 

In this case, architecture helped show Nairobi 
as a big urban, modern, vibrant city, which it is. 
The shot, for instance, based on the Stanley 
Hotel, with its famous sidewalk terrace called 
the Thorn Tree, is a typical modern building 
from the late ’60s. It’s on a very busy street 
filled with diverse crowds. Nairobi is very ra- 
cially, ethnically and culturally diverse. Kenya 


has 25 official tribes, including South Asians 
and white Kenyans born there. It’s also unbe- 
lievably stratified class-wise, from the poorest 
of the poor to the richest of the rich. 

Then, for the safari montage, there's the 
architecture of the roadside buildings, rows of 
tiny facades of even tinier shops. Our house, 
which wasn’t actually that fancy, was designed 
to emphasize how different it was from our 
home in Norway. We were still in a bubble, but 
this bubble was very different from the one 
we had come from. 


The backgrounds are gorgeous, especially 
those stunning jacaranda trees. Were they dif- 
ficult to capture? 

It wasn’t difficult. When | started, | just kind of 
cranked out these little vignette drawings of 
different kinds of landscapes, and all that ma- 
terial felt really accessible to me. And then, 
when Magnhild Winsnes came in as art direc- 
tor to work out a palette for the entire film 
and all that, it’s like the pieces just kind of 
came together. 


There's a lovely sequence of an airplane trav- 
eling through clouds, where we peek inside 
the windows and see all the passengers doing 
various things inside. How was it achieved? 
It was just a long pan. We had a lot of trouble 
with it. There were a lot of strobing difficul- 
ties, which happens when you have vertical 
lines that move horizontally. It becomes chop- 
py, so we had to slow it down and speed it up. 
Then we brought clouds into the picture, fad- 
ing in and out, and that helped. So, there was 
quite a bit of trickery that had to be done to 
make that work. 

| just kind of thought, “I’m just going to put 
in the typical bunch of travelers.” You're al- 
ways going to have some kid who's kicking in 
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PERSONAL HISTORY: Norwegian-Canadian artist 
Torill Kove, known for her acclaimed shorts The Danish 
Poet and My Grandmother Ironed the King’s Shirts, is 
back at Annecy with the new short, Elephants Maybe. 


the back of the seat, that type of stuff. It was 
one of those scenes where we thought, “OK, 
we need some humor here.” We felt like we 
needed something to laugh at. 


The use of Miriam Makeba’s “Pata Pata” is de- 
lightful. How was it selected for the film? 

That was part of my original guide track.When 
| made my original guide track, | basically 
pulled out stuff we used to listen to when we 
lived there. It was an eclectic collection of Ni- 
gerian funk, jazz, Motown stuff like Stevie 
Wonder and a Kenyan country music called 
Bega, which is a really cool music form that 
was blaring out (of) speakers everywhere. Mir- 
iam Makeba, who was really popular in Kenya 
despite being South African, was definitely a 
part of that sound landscape. And | just love 
that song; it’s so joyful and so of that era. 


The sound design is such a vital part of the 
film. Can you tell us about it? 

The sound design was done in Norway by 
Hakon Lammetun, a designer I’ve worked with 


before. He understands the landscape of ani- 
mation sound. My approach this time was not 
so different from what it has been in the past. 
| don’t like tons of sound. | feel like the sound 
should be a part of the color palette, present 
but not overwhelming. There’s a lot of music 
in this film, so finding that balance was a little 
tricky. 


What kind of impact do you hope your film 
will have on audiences? 

| hope it will bring out a discussion about 
mood disorders parents have and how that 
impacts your life choices, which, again, im- 
pacts the lives of your children. And then 
there’s this whole discussion of “how depend- 
able is your memory, really? Did this really 
happen or did it not?” And I'm still not sure 
about the elephants. | am not actually sure if 
that happened or not. ® 


You can read a longer version of this interview 
on animationmagazine.net. 
More information about the short is available 
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The Tale of a Magnificent Bear 


Director lain Gardner discusses inspirations behind his lovingly crafted 
Annecy project, A Bear Named Wojtek. 


By Ramin Zahed 


beautiful, 2D-animated film telling 

the true story of a friendship be- 

tween a bear and a Polish soldier 

during the World War Il might be 

ne of the timeliest projects un- 

spooling at Annecy this year. Directed by Scottish 

animation veteran lain Gardner, who previously 

directed the shorts The Tannery, The Loch Ness 

Kelpie and Akbar’s Cheetah and has worked on 

such features as Ethel & Ernest and The Thief and 

the Cobbler, A Bear Named Wojtek touches upon 

timely subjects, such as refugees, nationalism 

and xenophobia, while filling the screen with 
stunning handcrafted visuals. 

The origins of the short go back to when 
Gardner was a student at the Glasgow School of 
Art and he enjoyed drawing at Edinburgh Zoo. “I 
sketched and animated a polar bear for my de- 
gree show; he tells us during a recent interview. 
“Unbeknownst to me at the time, the enclosure 
the polar bear inhabited used to be Wojtek the 
Bear’s. One of my tutors at the time, Dave Hard- 
ing, sculpted Wojtek during the ’70s, having 
drawn him from life in the 1960s — presumably 
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from the same spot | stood. Currently, my studio 
is located at Edinburgh University’s former vet- 
erinary school, and Wojtek’s remains were 
brought here for examination after he passed!” 


True Labor of Love 
Gardner says he has been working on A Bear 
Named Wojtek for over a decade, but the actual 


A WAR HERO: lain 
Gardner's beautifully 
mounted short is based 
on the true story of a 
bear (pictured above) who 
was enlisted as a soldier 
in the Polish army to 
provide for his rations. 
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production for the animated project began in 
2021.“I did the ‘Writing for Animation’ residency 
program at the Abbaye de Fontevraud back in 
2012 and recall discussing the story with com- 
poser Normand Roger in 2014, when he and his 
wife, [animation producer] Marcy Page, were 
visiting Scotland as part of the Norman McLar- 
en Centenary celebrations | initiated (McLaren 
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‘The themes of the story and political context into which the film is 
released presents challenges; the original intent for a young audience was 
to present a warning from history, but now it feels like a commentary on 


contemporary events. Context is everything|’ 


— Director Iain Gardner 


2014). | presented my story 
treatment to producer lain Har- 
vey from the Illuminated Film 
Company, and we subsequently 
joined forces with Polish pro- 
ducer Wlodek Matuszewski to 
pitch at Cartoon Forum in 2018” 

Before the COVID lockdown, 
Peter Dodd, animation director 
on Kensuke’s Kingdom, was asked 
to prepare some character de- 
signs with development money 
from Screen Scotland. That’s when 
the core team in Scotland (which 
included editor Rachel Roberts, animation director 
Ross Hogg, art director Rachel Bevan Baker and 
compositor Will Anderson) was put together, along 
with co-producer Filmograf in Poland. It took the 
half-hour film about two years to complete. 

It’s not surprising that the short’s lovely ani- 
mation recalls other acclaimed hand-drawn fa- 
vorites, such as The Man Who Planted Trees and 
The Snowman. Gardner says The Man Who Plant- 
ed Trees is his personal all-time favorite animat- 
ed film. “Frédéric Back has been a huge influence 
on me.| met him briefly at the Bristol Animation 
Festival in 1987, a man of tremendous humility. 
When | was little, animation was considered a 
‘cartoon’ medium due to its predominantly Dis- 
ney association with the uninitiated. Back’s ‘less 
is more’ approach to design blew me away when 
| first saw it. Because | consider it to be an unsur- 
passable masterpiece, I’ve perhaps set myself up 
for failure by signaling it as my inspiration — 
nothing (certainly nothing | can do) can come 
near it in my estimation” 

He adds, “Having said that, some contempo- 
rary critics have favorably compared Wojtek to 
Back’s legacy (his centenary being this year) 
and I’m not going to refute that honor! I’ve 
always loved the contribution of music to ani- 
mation and was delighted to collaborate with 
Normand on Wojtek — aside from my admira- 
tion of Normand’s work, | wanted the influ- 
ence of TMWPT to be transparent to those 
who recognize the homage!” 

Like many European animation veterans, Gard- 
ner was also influenced by the 1982 adaptation 
of Raymond Briggs’ classic The Snowman. “Domi- 
nating the Christmas schedules in the U.K., The 
Snowman has always represented a career aspi- 


ration? Gardner notes. “I was fortunate enough to 
work for the incomparable John Coates (the pro- 
ducer of The Snowman, whose boozy Annecy 
lunches are a thing of legend) at TVCartoons af- 
ter graduating and met lain Harvey, who had 
been exec producer on The Snowman. The heri- 
tage that Normand and lain brought to the proj- 
ect really helped with the pitch? 

In addition to Back, Gardner name-checks Yuri 
Norstein, Jan Svankmajer, Michaél Dudok de Wit, 
Joanna Quinn, Dianne Jackson and Norman Mc- 
Laren as big influences on his work. “Clare Kitson 
is also worth mentioning, as without her pro- 
gramming and commissioning role at the begin- 
nings of Channel 4 in the U.K., | wouldn’t have 
been exposed to many of these filmmakers. Jack- 
ie Edwards is also an incredible ambassador for 
children’s content and animation. | studied ani- 
mation alongside Rachel Bevan Baker (who art 
directed on Wojtek), and she’s an exceptional 
talent — she has such an innate ability for draw- 
ing movement! My ‘apprenticeship’ in animation 
was with Richard Williams on The Thief and the 
Cobbler, and he was incredibly generous with his 
knowledge — although it’s taken me a fair while 
to wean off animating in single frames!” 

The filmmaker says the project couldn’t have 
been realized without the talents of its very 
large team. “When we had a crew screening in 
Edinburgh, | was overwhelmed by the number of 
people who had contributed — and that was just 
from the U.K. side. On the Polish side, Jana Shy- 
pova did wonderful work animating the bear.’ 

The main production tool used on Wojtek was 
TvPaint. “In an era of digital aesthetics, it has re- 
ally liberated my joy for drawing and animating; 
says Gardner. “The general color backgrounds 


are hand-done on watercolor 
) paper and scanned in as a base 
for the bespoke TVPaint brush- 
es we created, and final image 
was composited in After Ef- 
fects. We also had some CGI 
previs for certain technical 
shots supplied by Interference 
Pattern? 

When asked about toughest 
challenge of the job, Gardener 
says he had to make sure the 
main character wasn't infan- 
tilized, as was done in previous 
literary interpretations. “It was key for me not to 
have a film depicting ‘Baloo the Bear in the trench- 
es,” he replies. “My interest has always been in how 
humanity projects itself onto the natural world as a 
method of understanding and contextualizing our- 
selves, creating our own mythology; so, the bear had 
to feel authentic in my telling. The themes of the 
story and political context into which the film is re- 
leased presents challenges; the original intent for a 
young audience was to present a warning from his- 
tory, but now it feels like a commentary on contem- 
porary events. Context is everything!” 

The director mentions that he loves Normand 
Roger’s soundtrack. “Without detracting from 
the wonderful contributions from across the 
whole creative crew, | am still moved to tears by 
his evocative soundtrack; he says. “There’s a 
temptation when making a film set around the 
time of World War II (or any major conflict for 
that matter) to go for militaristic themes, but | 
knew with Normand that he would capture not 
only the emotion but the culture of the people 
caught up in and displaced by war” 

As Wojtek gets ready to capture the hearts of 
wider audiences at festivals and screenings 
around the world, Gardner says the most im- 
portant Lesson he took away from the project 
was how crucial it is to work with the best peo- 
ple. “Il feel so blessed with the core creatives 
behind this film ... I’m very proud of the expo- 
sure the film is giving to Scottish animation and 
would love to grow and enhance the talent 
base we have here. With good fortune, Wojtek 
may leverage opportunities to do so!” @ 


A Bear Named Wojtek will screen at Annecy in the 
TV Film competition category. 
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Harmless Misfits 


In conjunction with Annecy’s special spotlight this year, we take a look at the 
artistic rise of animation in Portugal. 


he first known Portuguese anima- 

tion film was released on Jan. 25, 

1923. The Nightmare of Antdnio 

Maria, a short animated by Joa- 

quim Guerreiro, was a simple black 
pencil-drawn satire of Portuguese Prime Min- 
ister Antonio Maria da Silva. 

Fittingly, just over a century later, Portuguese 
animation is getting the spotlight at this year’s 
Annecy International Animation Film Festival. 
This might have seemed inconceivable at the 
end of the 20th century, but during the last 
few decades Portuguese animation has devel- 
oped and grown enormously, led by the ac- 
claimed voices of Abi Feijo (The Outlaws), Regi- 
na Pessoa (Tragic Story with Happy Ending), 
Pedro Serrazina (Tale about the Cat and the 
Moon), Laura Goncalves (The Garbage Man), Al- 
exandra Ramires (Tie), David Doutel and Vasco 
Sa (Garrano), José Miguel Ribeiro (Nayola) and 
2023 Oscar nominee Joao Gonzalez (/ce Mer- 
chants). 


Planting the Seeds 
Between the 1920s and 1970s, there were a 
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By Chris Robinson 


smattering of films and animators, but there 
was no real sense of an animation community. 
By the 1970s, the generation that started in 
the 1940s and included Tope Filmes (Artur 
Correia and Ricardo Neto), Optical Print (Mario 
Neves, and later his son, Mario Jorge) and Ser- 
vais Tiago were primarily doing poor Disney 
impersonations. 

Nevertheless, these pioneers planted the 
seeds of animation in Portugal and were strong 
supporters of the first animation festival in the 
country, Cinanima. The festival, in turn, generat- 
ed interest in animation as an art form and 
paved the way for what would become an inter- 
nationally acclaimed studio, Filmdgrafo. 

And indeed, one of the key figures in the 
growth of Portuguese animation during the 
last few decades is undeniably animator and 
producer Abi Feijo. 


Birth of Cinanima 

Cinanima was founded in 1977. As with many 
festivals and organizations, the festival 
emerged because of an informal but passionate 
group of cinephiles. The emergence of Cinani- 


ma energized many, including the then-young 
art student Feij6. He went to every film screen- 
ing at the first Cinanima and was surprised to 
discover that animation could be more than 
just gags. He was instantly addicted. 

Since there were no animation schools or 
classes in Portugal at the time, the only way to 
learn about animation was through work- 
shops. During the second Cinanima festival, 
there was an animation workshop led by Gas- 
ton Roch and Le Collodium Humide (from Avi- 
gnon, France). Feijo signed up and, in these 
workshops, Learned the basics of cinema and 
animation. In 1984, he was accepted for a five- 
month training program at the National Film 
Board of Canada. Under the direction of Cana- 
dian animator Pierre Hébert, Feij6 made his 
first film, Oh Que Calma (1985). 

When Feijo returned to Portugal in 1985, 
little had changed. There were still no oppor- 
tunities to study animation, let alone find a 
job. But the lack of production did not stop 
Feijo: “When | got back to Portugal, | gathered 
some friends | knew who were also interested 
in animation, and we tried to arrange the min- 
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‘We really wanted to express personal stories 
respective backgrounds together. We were just 


happy that we could make our living 


— Pedro Serrazina 


imum conditions to do it” In 1987, he started 
the studio Filmdgrafo. 

Meanwhile, Feij6 and colleagues continued 
to organize animation workshops. These 
workshops were essential to the growth of 
animation in Portugal, and they also enabled 
Feijo and his colleagues to gain valuable 
teaching experience so they could share their 
knowledge with younger people and stimu- 
late an interest in animation. 

Before joining the E.U. in 1986, there had 
been no funding for short films of any kind. 
That all changed when money became avail- 
able from such E.U. iniatives as the Cartoon 
Program. In response, the Portuguese Film In- 
stitute also started to finance short films, in- 
cluding animated ones. “| was lucky to be one 
of the first to be financed, for The Outlaws? says 
Feijo. “The success of this film proved we could 
do important work, and so animation started 
to be financed separately on a specific call. 
During the entire 1990s, there was a constant 
increase in the money invested in short ani- 
mation films, and at the end of the millennium 
we had a very good ‘crop’ of films.” 

After completing The Outlaws, Filmdgrafo 
started an international training co-produc- 
tion program with a French studio, Lazennec 


Ne Merchant = 


Bretagne. The program provided six Portu- 
guese and six French students with nine 
months of training. The students then paired 
up and produced a film. Three of the work- 
shop's students were Pedro Serrazina, Regina 
Pessoa and José Miguel Ribeiro (who made his 
acclaimed film The Suspect after the training). 

Pedro Serrazina started at Filmdgrafo 
during this training program. He was given 
some training on the rostrum camera and, in 
turn, shot virtually all of The Outlaws and 
worked as a cameraman on other productions. 
In 1996, he made his first film, The Tale about 
the Cat and the Moon. 

“We were just extremely happy that we 
could make our living doing animation; says 
Serrazina. “This was a luxury, especially for me, 
who was coming from architecture and not 
really happy at the time and looking for some- 
thing new. It was the start. The Outlaws was 
the opening of this idea that we could do 
short films, and then when Cat was selected 
for Cannes, it made people aware that we 
could do this and that it was viable.” 

Regina Pessoa arrived around the same time 
as Serrazina, and she also contributed to The 
Outlaws, creating some drawings and most of 
the animation of the police inspector charac- 


ter. She then joined the 
Lazennec-Filmdgrafo 
training and, during the 


workshops, developed 
the idea for her film, 
The Night. 

Pessoa remembers 


the moment when the 
animation bug bit her. 
She’d just completed 
some in-between draw- 
ings for two main char- 
acters from The Out- 
laws. When she finished, 
she gave the drawings 
to Feijé: “He closed 
himself in the little dark 
windowless room 
where the camera was 
and eventually emerged 
with a strip of still- 
damp 16mm film) re- 
calls Pessoa. “Placing it 
on a projector that was 
in a corner of the room 
very close to the wall. 
Then, wonder, magic and 
astonishment! The laughing characters | had 


Abi Feijé 
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The Outlaws. 


drawn appeared in a square of light on the 
wall, alive and forever laughing! And | could 
have stayed there watching forever, too” 

From there, the Portuguese animation com- 
munity slowly started to grow and flourish. 
“One of the major influences was the intro- 
duction of animation courses at a few schools; 
says Feijo. 

“We didn’t have universities or places to learn? 
adds Serrazina. “We learned on the spot, which 
was actually great. This idea of editing and work- 
ing with the material was important to all of us 
because we all came from other areas. There was 
a need to share stories through the medium of 
animation. After that, universities and courses 
appeared, along with more festivals. There was 
really that possibility of doing this as a job’ 

The increase in interest led to the birth of 
more animation studios. Says Feijé: “In 2000, 
there were three main studios: Filmdgrafo, 
Zeppelin and Animanostra. But today there are 
many more, including: Ciclope, Filmes da 
Praca, Bando a Parte/BaP, Sardinha em Lata, 
Cola, Animais, AIM...” 

“| entered as an intern in a studio and after 
got invited to stay and work professionally on 
other films; says Laura Gongalves, one of the 
co-founders of the BAP Animation Studio, 
whose film The Garbage Man took the Grand 
Prize at the 2022 Animafest Zagreb. “Now that 
there are more studios run by the younger 
generation, this also helps to develop the 
skills of those who graduate. But it is still very 


hard in Portugal to make a living from anima- 
tion work if you don’t also do commercial jobs. 
We get to do it at BAP; we have survived work- 
ing on authorial films only, but in a very specif- 
ic environment, because we were able to cre- 
ate stability within our own group of people 
based on the financial support of the films” 

The landscape has also changed in terms of 
formats. Until the 21st century, animated short 
films were the primary vehicle of expression, but 
that has changed according to Serrazina: “I think 
the young animators want to do other things 
besides short films, from games to online con- 
tent, etc.,so the perspective has changed” 


Winds of Change 

And that shifting perspective also is reflect- 
ed in mindsets and backgrounds. Before, say, 
the 1990s, there weren't a heck of a lot of an- 
imation schools. That changed in the late 
1990s, and there’s been this explosion in 
schools and new talents. That has affected an- 
imation in a different and unexpected way. 
Many animators before that time (and we can 
go back in animation history and list endless 
examples) were self-taught and often came 
from totally different backgrounds. Most had 
not dreamed of being animators. 

“| think that the most fun and interesting 
thing about animation is the background of 
the artists’ adds Goncalves. “Many have come 
from diverse backgrounds (sciences, painting, 
cinema, sculpture, photography, music, etc.). 


Tale about he Cat and Moon 


This richness of diverse points of view and 
ways of making films brings something else to 
the films that the school that specializes in 
animation doesn’t always have, in my opinion” 

Serrazina also feels there’s been a change 
in mindset since he began in animation. “In 
the past, you had me coming from architec- 
ture and Regina and José Miguel coming from 
fine arts. We were really the first three. We re- 
ally wanted to express personal stories and 
bring our respective backgrounds together. 
These days, they go straight into animation, 
and | feel there is sometimes a different ap- 
proach in which animation is a visual medium 
they want to explore and use as a career. Not 
many of them come with a firm intention of 
expressing themselves. They learn how to 
bring movement to things. We wanted to bring 
stories and our past experiences into anima- 
tion. It doesn’t mean it’s better or worse; it’s 
just different. It’s very healthy.” 

“Animation was the first place | felt good? 
says Pessoa. “It was also getting to know Abi 
and this strong community spirit from the stu- 
dio. It was so different from the experience 
from fine arts school, where | felt teachers’ 
sterile coldness and where a certain cruel and 
elitist rivalry was cultivated. In the studio, we 
were all nice, harmless misfits” # 


You can savor Portugal’s past, present and future 
over seven programs (curated by Monstra’s di- 
rector, Fernando Galrito) during Annecy 2024. 


‘T think that the most fun and interesting thing 
about animation is the diverse background of 


the artists.’ 


— Laura Gongalves 
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Brief Encounters 


This year’s Annecy Festival showcases a wonderful collection of animated shorts 
from talented artists around the world. Here’s a small sampling of the projects in 
the Official Competition section: 


Tennis, Oranges 
Directed by Sean Pecknold 
bored robotic vacuum cleaner finds a rewarding friendship 
with a rabbit in Sean Pecknold’s memorable short, Tennis, Or- 
anges. The director, who is best known for his acclaimed music 
videos for the band Fleet Foxes, had previously been working with 
his team at his Sing-Sing studio on the Netflix stop-motion series 
Song Exploder, along with production designer Adi Goodrich and 
art director Emily France, and just wanted to repeat the wonderful 
experience of working with the team on a stop-motion short. 

“The inspiration came from the time myself and my partner, Adi 
Goodrich, spent at our first animation studio in L.A.on Chung King 
Road in Chinatown? he recalls. “We moved to a different neighbor- 
hood in 2019, but the magic of that street and the friends we met 
there stayed with us and we both wanted to make a film inspired 
by that street. The story is rather simple, but it allowed me to ex- 
plore some of the themes that were emerging during the pan- 
demic: loneliness, a need for community and finding peace in the 
uncertainty of life? 

“There were many times over the production when the footage 
we had animated was just sitting on a hard drive; Pecknold points 
out. ‘And we had every logical reason to give up on it. With that 
distance, my original impulse to make it begins to fade. But then, 
the animated shots on the hard drive start to whisper to you. Then 
a little louder, then louder, and it’s saying, ‘I’m incomplete and 
lonely ... You must finish what you have started so | can see the 
light of day!” 

Pecknold hopes his short will change the way people look at 
their robotic vacuums! He says, “| also hope they feel a warmth 
from our story and the way we created it. Or even if it’s a feeling 
of sadness, | hope it’s bittersweet. | also hope people will see what 
we made, take from it whatever they enjoyed and be inspired to 
make something of their own!” 
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Plus Douce Est la Nuit 
Directed by Fabienne Wagenaar 
abienne Wagenaar’s 15-minute-long short Plus Douce 
Est la Nuit (Sweeter Is the Night) began its life as a com- 
ic-book project when the director was a student at the Art 
Décoratifs school in Strasbourg, France. A few years later, in 
2019, she decided to adapt the story into a traditionally an- 
imated short. The writing, animatic and research took one 
year and a half, and the production period was two years 
long. In the short, a missionary disappears into a small West 
African harbor as the country is preparing to become inde- 
pendent. 

“My inspirations were a wide mix of relationships, memo- 
ries, books by Frantz Fanon and James Baldwin, exhibits of 
magnificent, stolen African statues and movies like Coup de 
Torchon by Bertrand Tavernier, Hyénes by Djibril Diop Mam- 
béty, Tabu by Miguel Gomes, /nxeba by John Trengove and 
Apocalypse Now of Francis Ford Coppola, as well as French 
‘Nabis’ painters like Sérusier, Vuillard, Bonnard and contem- 
porary painters like Peter Doig!” 

Wagenaar created the short using oil paint on celluloid. 
“The background is painted on a transparent celluloid, and 
the animation is painted on a new celluloid, which is laid 
directly on the background? she notes. “Three background 
designers and six animators worked with me during these 
two years. My biggest challenge was to evoke in a short 
time particular trajectories of characters trapped in precon- 
ceived ideas in the limbo of great history: What | am most 
pleased [with] is the atmosphere of humidity and heat of 
the rainforest, which overwhelms our main character. Over- 
all, | hope the audience will be immersed in this turning 
point of history, which reflects our modern times’ 


In the Shadow of the Cypress 
Directed by Shirin Sohani & Hossein Molayemi 

ranian directors Shirin Sohani and Hossein Molayemi 

began work on their follow-up work to Run Rostam Run 
about six years ago. “Both of us had personal Life experi- 
ences that had deeply influenced our lives, and those were 
the main inspiration for the film; the filmmakers tell Ani- 
mation Magazine in an email interview. “In addition to that, 
there are many Iran-Iraq war veterans living in Iran who 
served as significant sources of inspiration for our work. 
Last but not least, the broader range of life experiences in 
Iran during the past 45 years made a big impact on the 
creation of our film’ 

The 2D, hand-drawn film was a labor of love for the duo. 
“In practice, the majority of tasks were handled by three of 
us: the directors and one of the animators, Azad Maroufi, 
who worked closely with us from the initial stages of pro- 
duction until the final stages.” 

Molayemi and Sohani point out that they are proud of 
the fact that they were able to bring the harsh lives of 
Iranian veterans with PTSD to the world’s attention with 
their short. “We’re very pleased that we persevered and 
managed to accomplish the nearly impossible task of cre- 
ating such a significant production in Iran, despite our low 
budget, a shortage of skilled artists and a variety of other 
issues we have to deal with in our country.” 

The filmmakers note that producing animation in Iran 
under the bleak economic conditions and social crises of 
the past seven years has led to high levels of pressure, 
depression and hopelessness among artists. Nevertheless, 
they hope that their short will inspire audiences around 
the world. They add, “We didn’t intend to impose any spe- 
cific ideas or evoke particular feelings. Instead, we aimed 
to share our deep emotions with the viewers, hoping to 
establish a common language that connects with the au- 
dience on a profound level.” 
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Preoperational Model 
Directed by Philip Ullman 
he anthropomorphic characters in Philip Ullman’s Preopera- 
tional Model wander through strange worlds, looking for an- 
swers and meaning. It’s not surprising, then, that the Swedish art- 
ist says his short was inspired by child psychology, roleplay and 
logic. 

“The film’s title is taken from the term ‘preoperational stage; a 
stage of cognitive development where children think at a symbol- 
ic level but are not yet using logic? he explains. “The boundaries 
between what something is and what it isn’t, as well as the per- 
sonal individualization, hasn't fully formed at this stage, and the 
child often roleplays in order to understand its surroundings’ 

It took the director about a year and a half to realize his vision, 
relying on motion-capture technology (the Xsens MVN Awinda suit) 
and Blender. However, he says the actual writing of the short was 
the toughest aspect of the project. “| have no formal training in 
writing but am trained as a visual artist, so for me to approach 
narrative is something that’s been very challenging; he admits. “I 
approached the writing through emotion and ambience, and some- 
times it’s a bit more conceptual. To make the film feel like a whole, 
as well as for the different scenes to connect but still keep the 
tension, mystery and emotion throughout the film, was a challenge.” 

He mentions such thought-provoking features as Portrait of a 
Lady on Fire, The Favourite and Boyhood as some of his inspirations, 
as well as the works of Satoshi Kon, Yoshitoshi Abe, Mamoru Ho- 
soda and Ed Atkins. 

As the short finds new audiences in this year’s festivals, he hopes 
it will make viewers reflect upon the construction of empathy. “It’s 
something that | try to talk about in my films and something that’s 
present in the relationship between animals and humans. Through 
using creatures that exist somewhere between the human and ani- 
mal, | try to destabilize the viewer's ability to place the characters 
and how to relate to them. Hopefully, the viewer will have an experi- 
ence that makes them question their experiences and projections of 
other human and nonhuman beings after seeing the film’ 
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Hurikan 

Directed by Jan Saska 

Eo years ago, Czech artist Jan Saska made a big splash 
on the festival circuit with his student short, Happy 

End. This year, he’s back with Hurikdn, a comedy about a 

pig-man who faces many obstacles as he tries to save his 

favorite beer stand from closure and impress his favorite 

bartender. 

“Hurikan is originally a short comic with the character of 
the same name; Saska tells us. ‘The comic was created in 
a hurry during the workshop, so | decided to make it easy. | 
used my recent experience working on a construction site 
over the summer as inspiration. And to match the environ- 
ment of the kiosks, beers and fryers, | placed the figure 
with the pig's head as a kind of shortcut — | didn’t think too 
much about it!” 

According to Saska, about 60 people rotated through 
creative positions during the production process. However, 
he and head of animation/assistant director Marek Pokorny 
were the core duo behind the short. “The cinematic jour- 
ney was enriched by the collaboration with producers 
from four countries — among them, Last Films and Maur 
film from the Czech Republic, Laidak Films from France, 
Artichoke from Slovakia and Aeon Production from Bosnia 
and Herzegovina; he adds. 

When asked about his idols and influences, he name- 
checks the likes of Hayao Miyazaki, Katsuhiro Otomo, Sa- 
toshi Kon, Mamoru Oshii, Sylvain Chomet, Lucréce Andreae 
and Tomek Popakul. He adds, “I consider Popakul’s Acid 
Rain one of the best and most radical films of the decade, 
and | think its magic comes exactly from its perfect bal- 
ance of length and form. Also, the film has a brilliant script 
and direction, and | think it’s easier to maintain that level 
of focus on the shorter format.’ 

Saska says he'll be pleased if audiences identify with his 
short’s main character. “I’ll be happy if they experience 
with him a trip to the post-Soviet Prague of the late 90s!” 
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Shoes and Hooves 
Directed by Viktoria Traub 

ever underestimate the creative impact a troubled relationship 
Ne have on an artist’s life. Viktoria Traub, the director of the 
acclaimed new short Shoes and Hooves, says an unhappy, dysfunc- 
tional relationship led her to a period of creativity that produced 
her new work. 

“The quarantine period coincided with significant changes in my 
personal life” she remembers. “I felt it was hopeless to seek harmo- 
ny and mutual love. The impending COVID restrictions Likely influ- 
enced my practical decision on how to spend the quarantine period: 
either independently and alone or in a struggling relationship. | Left 
my previous life, relocated to a small basement flat and pondered 
relationships and destiny. That's how | came up with the story of 
Paula, the centaur girl; Arnold, the crocodile man; and the entire 
anthropomorphic universe that surrounded them’ 

The short was created using 2D, hand-drawn animation with 
painted textures. “I prefer using customized brushes that provide a 
natural and realistic feeling? says Traub. “We collaborated with 
TVPaint development, allowing us to use the software throughout 
the animation process.” 

“The most enjoyable aspect was unraveling the logic and structure 
of the animal-human hybrid world? recalls Traub. “This realm serves 
not only as the backdrop for a love story but also as a grotesque uni- 
verse including many tales. | selected one narrative to convey, empha- 
sizing coherence and authenticity in the script, which are always im- 
portant to me. My primary query was: Could | intertwine the instincts 
of an animal with the personality of a human and simultaneously 
convey something deeply personal through their story?” 

The filmmaker hopes her unique short causes audiences to think 
about the relationship between one’s self-esteem issues and emo- 
tional connections. “While | previously explored the dynamic of 
love in my animated short Mermaids and Rhinos and now in Shoes 
and Hoovers, | find myself with even more questions than before. 
Ultimately, | believe I’ve learned to ask pertinent questions through 
the medium of art. This, to me, is the most valuable takeaway from 
filmmaking’ 


Kawauso 
Direced by Akihito Izuhara 

apanese director Akihito Izuhara has always been 

concerned by the terrible impact of human actions 
on the natural world, and his new short Kawauso is a 
perfect reflection of his state of mind. The work was 
inspired by a song by vaudevillian singer Soragoro 
Uwanosuke about the Japanese otter, which became ex- 
tinct in 2012. “That’s the theme song for this film; he 
shares. “I believe that we should face the problems that 
developed countries have been facing for a long time 
since modern times. Especially in Japan, various social 
distortions have come to light since the Fukushima nu- 
clear power plant accident. One of these is what | call 
‘invisible violence; and | started working on it by asking 
myself how | should depict it’ 

Izuhara began work on the short in 2005, but produc- 
tion actually began in 2016. “All the landscapes are 
drawn with pencil on paper; he explains. “We used Ado- 
be Photoshop, After Effects and Premiere Pro. | work 
mostly by myself, but some of the drawings are done by 
a staff of seven’ 

“| became interested in film production after watch- 
ing films by Andrei Tarkovsky and Sergei Parajanov; he 
mentions. “| get a lot of inspiration for my own work 
from them. | also think it’s very important to find a bal- 
ance. | love working in the short format because it’s 
great to be able to control almost everything by myself? 

When asked about his goals for Kawauso, he replies, “| 
want people to become aware of the various contradic- 
tions in the society we live in. In particular, | would like 
you to think about what countries that are called devel- 
oped countries have sacrificed to achieve their success,’ 
And the future? “I don’t know much about the anima- 
tion industry, but | think the capitalist system itself will 
change in the future? he says. “I think that the form and 
purpose of expression will change accordingly: 


Beautiful Men 


Directed by Nicolas Keppens 

icolas Keppens loves the infinite possibilities offered by the medium 
Ns animation. “You can really dive deep into the world and create all 
these details; he says. “I like making things by hand, and the short format 
seems close to me to the stories we tell each other each day. To me, a good 
night with friends is a night where everybody tells some slices of life, each 
with the potential of a short story” 

The Belgian artist’s memorable new stop-motion short Beautiful Men 
follows three bald brothers who travel to Turkey to get hair transplants. 
Keppens, who won the Jury Prize at Annecy in 2021 for his short Easter 
Eggs, began work on his new short in 2019 when he was a resident at 
tAbbaye de Fontevraud in France. ‘A few months later, we had to go in 
lockdown, which gave me the possibility to work further on the script and 
finish Easter Eggs at the same time, as | couldn’t do my day job remotely. 
We finished the film the spring of 2023 after six months of animation’ 

So, how did he come up with the idea for his film? It turns out that he 
traveled to Istanbul a few years ago for work. “The first morning, while 
having breakfast in the hotel, the room was filled with bald men who were 
waiting for their transplant; Keppens recalls. “Few of them already got the 
treatment, which is quite a gruesome thing to see. Their heads were all 
bloody. This was such a tender sight, in a way: These insecure men eating 
their yogurt in silence as they waited for a cure!” 

Besides citing Mike Judge and Masaaki Yuasa as two of his animation 
idols, he also mentions such independent animation artists as Kirsten 
Lepore, Flora Anna Buda, Hugo Covarrubias and Joseph Bennett as sources 
of inspiration. 

Keppens describes his first stop-motion experience as a “very pleasant 
journey” “I was very happy with the environment; he notes. “It’s a whole 
other way of working than drawing. Our sets would literally come to life 
by adding light, choosing the right angle and finally seeing the puppets 
move’ 

The filmmaker hopes that Annecy audiences will find the characters 
featured in Beautiful Men as “human, touching and insecure’ He adds, “| 
hope the audience experiences a moment with them, just as we experi- 
ence a moment with our friends as they are sharing these slices of life 
with us’ @ 
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Soul of the Machine 


DreamWorks unboxes its eagerly anticipated fall picture, 


tatime when the subject of Al is 
on everyone's minds, it’s not un- 
usual that DreamWorks Anima- 
tion’s upcoming fall movie The 
Wild Robot seems to be one of 
the most-talked about titles of the year. The 
beautiful adaptation of the popular book se- 
ries by Peter Brown generated a lot of buzz as 
soon as the first-look trailer was released in 
early March, and it’s likely to become one of 
the big contenders of this year’s award season. 

The Wild Robot is written and directed by 
Chris Sanders (How to Train Your Dragon, Lilo & 
Stitch) and features Lupita Nyongo as the 
voice of the lead robot ROZZUM unit 7134, 
a.k.a. Roz, who is shipwrecked on a deserted 
island and has to adapt to its new surround- 
ings. She even forms friendships with the ani- 
mals living on the island and adopts an or- 
phaned gosling. The all-star cast includes 
Pedro Pascal, Catherine O'Hara, Bill Nighy, Kit 
Connor, Stephanie Hsu, Mark Hamill, Matt Ber- 
ry and Ving Rhames. 

In an exclusive interview with Animation Mag- 
azine, Sanders recalls connecting with the 
book's innocence and earnestness immedi- 
ately. “Peter Brown’s book was at once de- 
ceptively simple, and emotionally complex? 
he mentions. “I like stories and characters 
unafraid to feel, and to risk greatly. As | 
made my way through the pages, | felt more 
and more that | was the right person to 
bring this to the screen. | saw it all. Protect- 
ing the character and spirit of a story while 
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The Wild Robot, at Annecy. 
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finding a way to translate it to film is a delicate 
thing, and something you only get one chance 
to get right. | felt confident | could do just that? 


Pure Emotions 

He also praises the movie’s emotion and 
powerful story. “I only engage with projects 
that take risks, and go to audacious places? 
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DYNAMIC DUO: Director Chris Sanders is 
joined by actor Pedro Pascal in a fun Tik Tok 
message for DreamWorks’ The Wild Robot. 
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Sanders admits. “But with The Wild Robot, 
there was also an unusual purity to the world 
which | never expected to encounter in my ca- 
reer. The animal characters have no cars, jobs, 
neckties or cell phones. The animals move like 
... animals! | knew immediately we had to ele- 
vate our visuals so they would allow the emo- 
tional wavelengths to fully resonate.” 

“Put simply, the style of this film needed to 
be worthy of the story we were telling; Sanders 
points out. “Wild Robot is set in the natural 
world, and the business-us-usual photorealistic 
CG look we've become habituated to would 
look tired and cheap. We needed grace, power, 
and poetry in our visuals. | proposed a question: 
can the painterly studies we generate in early 
stylistic exploration be identical to the end 
goal? Can our visual departure point also be our 
destination? Can this film look like a painting? 
The answer from our artists and engineers was 
a resounding, ‘yes’! DreamWorks built on the 
advances seen in The Bad Guys and Puss in 
Boots: The Last Wish, pushed the boundaries 
from there, and created something never seen 
before. Several times now, in central dailies, I’ve 
been looking at what | thought was a piece 
of development exploration, and someone 
pushed the play button ... and it started 
moving: it was a finished shot from the 
film!” @ 


Universal will release DreamWorks Ani- 
mation’s The Wild Robot in theaters on 
September 27. 
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Netflix Shares Highlights of Eclectic Animation Slate at Annecy 


he folks at Netflix have planned lots of cool animation pan- 
els, screenings and fun highlights of the streamer’s upcom- 
ing slate for the hungry fans at Annecy Festival this year. 
Here is a special sneak peek for our readers! 


Spellbound 


Director Vicky Jenson 
Spellbound 

“The moment David Ellison and Dana Goldberg of Skydance pitched 
the concept of Spellbound to me, | knew it had the potential to cover 
profound new ground in the realm of animation. It was a story that 
resonated with deep meaning about how family can weather great 
change as long as there is love. And while the film’s plot is seemingly 
very modern, it’s the emotional story within it that is universal in the 
ways our most enduring myths and fairy tales are” 

Synopsis: Spellbound follows the adventures of Ellian, the tenacious 
young daughter of the rulers of Lumbria who must go on a daring 
quest to save her family and kingdom after a mysterious spell trans- 
forms her parents into monsters. 

Director: Vicky Jenson; Music and Lyrics: Alan Menken and Glenn Slat- 
er; Animation: Skydance Animation; Cast: Rachel Zegler, Nicole Kid- 
man, Javier Barden, John Lithgow, Jenifer Lewis, Nathan Lane, Tituss 
Burgess; Screenplay: Lauren Hynek, Elizabeth Martin, Julia Miranda; 
Producers: John Lasseter, David Ellison, Dana Goldberg, Bruce Anderson 
for Skydance Animation 

Premieres Fall 2024 


Director Simon Otto 

That Christmas 

“Annecy holds such a special place in my heart. It has marked my entire 
journey as an animator. From seeing my Gobelins student film up on 
that huge Bonlieu screen some 25 years ago to presenting the How to 
Train Your Dragon movies over the years. And now, in what feels like a 
full circle moment, | get the opportunity to attend the festival for the 
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That Christmas 


first time as the director of a feature film. I’m chuffed — as they say here 
in the U.K. — to present That Christmas in a work-in-progress session, 
despite the not-so-Christmassy timeframe! 

Synopsis: Based on the charming trilogy of children’s books by beloved 
multi-award-winning writer/director Richard Curtis (Four Weddings and 
a Funeral, Notting Hill, Love Actually, Yesterday), That Christmas is com- 
posed of entwined tales about family and friends, love and loneliness, 
and Santa Claus making a big mistake, not to mention an enormous 
number of turkeys! This heartwarming comedy from Locksmith Anima- 
tion marks Curtis’ first foray into animation, serving as the film’s writer 
and executive producer, and also the feature directorial debut of re- 
nowned animation veteran Simon Otto (Love, Death + Robots; How to 
Train Your Dragon films). 

Director: Simon Otto; Writers: Richard Curtis & Peter Souter; Produc- 
ers: Nicole P. Hearon and Adam Tandy; Exec producers: Mary Coleman, 
Natalie Fischer, Julie Lockhart, Elizabeth Murdoch, Bonnie Arnold, Lara 
Breay, Sarah Smith, Rebecca Cobb, Richard Curtis, Colin Hopkins; Cast: 
Brian Cox, Fiona Shaw, Jodie Whittaker, Lolly Adefope, Alex Macqueen, 
Bill Nighy, Rhys Darby 

Premieres Dec. 2024 


Directors Nick Park and Merlin Crossingham 
Untitled Wallace & Gromit Film 

“We are so excited about this fantastic opportunity to share with the 
animation community a sneak peak of what we have been working on 
for some time in the world of Wallace and Gromit. Our new film is real- 
ly taking shape, and it’s incredible to be able to showcase some exclu- 
sive work-in-progress clips on the big screen as part of the festival in 


Nick Park and Merlin Crossingham 


Annecy.” 

Synopsis: Gromit’s concern that Wallace has become over-dependent 
on his inventions proves justified, when Wallace invents a “smart 
gnome” that seems to develop a mind of its own ...As events spiral out 
of control, it falls to Gromit to put aside his qualms and battle sinister 
forces — or Wallace may never be able to invent again! 

Directors: Nick Park and Merlin Crossingham; Created by/story by: 
Nick Park; Screenplay: Mark Burton; Producer: Richard Beek 

Coming soon. The film will premiere exclusively on Netflix around the 
world, except in the U.K. where it debuts on the BBC before Netflix. 


TWILIGHT 
S-bODS 


Twilight of the Gods 

Created by: Zack Snyder, Jay Olivia, Eric Carrasco 

Synopsis: This beautifully animated series brings Zack Snyder’s daring 
and spectacular vision of ancient Norse mythology to life. 

Voice Cast: Sylvia Hoeks, Stuart Martin, Pilou Asbaek, John Noble, Pat- 
erson Joseph, Rahul Kohli, Jamie Clayton, Kristopher Hivju, Peter Stor- 
mare, Jamie Chung, Lauren Cohan, Corey Stoll; 

Exec Producers: Zack Snyder, Deborah Snyder, Wesley Coller, Jay Oliva 
Animation Studio: Xilam Animation 

Premieres Summer 2024 


ANS " ear os 
Writer-Director Phil Johnston 
The Twits 
“I've always been attracted to reprehensible characters. | don’t know what 
this says about me, and | really don’t want to look into it. Point is, The Twits 
was my favorite book when | was a kid. | love the Twits and their terrible 
tricks. | love that they lack self-awareness and personal hygiene and any 
inkling of human decency. And | love this movie because it reminds us that 
twits like the Twits, whose default emotions are anger and vengeance, can’t 
be allowed to win in our world? 
Synopsis: Mr. and Mrs. Twit are the meanest, smelliest, nastiest people in the 
world who also happen to own and operate the most disgusting, most dan- 
gerous, most idiotic amusement park in the world, Twitlandia. But when the 
Twits rise to power in their town, two brave orphans and a family of magical 
animals are forced to become as tricky as the Twits in order to save the city. 
A hysterically funny, wild ride of a film (chock-full of the Twits’ beloved tricks 
— from the Wormy Spaghetti to the Dreaded Shrinks), The Twits is also a sto- 
ry for our times, about the never-ending battle between cruelty and empathy. 
Director: Phil Johnston; Co-directors: Katie Shanahan, Todd Demong, Writ- 
ers: Phil Johnston, Meg Favreau (based on the book by Roald Dahl); Produc- 
ers: Phil Johnston, Maggie Malone, Daisy West; Animation: Jellyfish Pictures 
Premieres in 2025 


Big Mouth 

Eighth and Final Season 

Synopsis: Netflix’s Emmy-winning adult animated comedy about the 
glorious nightmare that is puberty is inspired by Nick Kroll and An- 
drew Goldberg’s childhood and follows a group of friends and their 
Hormone Monsters as they navigate adolescence, human sexuality 
and coming of age. The final season, which will air in 2025, will make 
Big Mouth the longest-running series in Netflix history, outside of Kids 
& Family programming. 

Exec producers/co-creators: Nick Kroll, Andrew Goldberg, Jennifer 
Flackett, Mark Levin 

Series Regulars: Nick Kroll, John Mulaney, Jessi Klein, Jason Mantzou- 
kas, Ayo Edebiri, Maya Rudolph, Fred Armisen, Andrew Rannells, Jordan 
Peele 

Animation studio: Titmouse 

Eighth season premieres in 2025 @ 
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Montreal’s full-service studio, Laughing Dragon, spread its wings. 


Sohmer and CFO Randy Wax- 

man, Montreal’s Laughing 
Dragon Studios began its life as 
Blind Ferret Entertainment. Over 
the years, the studio has become 
a prolific animation powerhouse, 
delivering excellent service work 
and developing new original IP 
for global audiences. Specializing 
primarily in 2D cut-out-style anima- 
tion, the studio handles everything 
from shorts to features and series 
to one-off projects. 

“We love cultivating a safe space where our 
creatives can be exactly that — creatives,” says 
Hope Delongchamp, the studio’s communica- 
tions manager. “We have a strong commitment to 
encouraging creativity without compromising the 
well-being of our team and take pride in our inno- 
vative approach to work. We found that creatives 
were just as tired of the industry’s lack of trans- 
parency as we were. Through introducing job se- 
curity to the torturous animation industry, our goal 
is to help our artists feel more comfortable cre- 
ating inside and outside the studio. We continue 
to set itself apart through our strong online pres- 
ence as we provide a social media management 
service where we strategize on trends, produce 
content of all kinds, and evaluate performance 
to make every month more refreshing than the 
last. Focusing on top-notch animation and digital 
engagement, we carve out a leading space in the 
industry.” 


Ferre in 2005 by CEO Ryan 


ips’ 


Diverse Dynamos 

According to Delongchamp, these actions 
have had very real results. “Laughing Dragon is 
proud to be a diverse studio of over a hundred 
professionals, with 66% of our team being non- 
men, including half of our leadership roles,” she 
says. “After seeing staggering statistics like those 
from Women In Animation, which say that 76.4% 


—— 
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A‘ RSpoliht Session’ at Laughi g Dragon Studios, 
SShowcasing creatives sharing them current 
projects. Photo courtesy of Hope Delongehamp, 


Communications Manager. 
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of animation artists in the industry currently are 
men, we are on an active mission to add miss- 
ing voices to all rooms ... Our animation demon- 
strates that we can be fantastic without making 
any compromises.” 

Among the studio’s current projects are: 

e Kabu. This colorful new venture with Build- 
A-Bear Entertainment and Foundation Media 
Partners, features a fun ensemble cast of vari- 
ous “stuffed animal” friends voiced by some of 
today’s top young talent. Aiming at kid audiences 
age 7-11, it takes place in a world of imagination 
where almost anything can happen. The creative 
is influenced by the popularity of kawaii styling, 
leading to the Kabu name, which means “cub” in 
Japanese, while the storylines often humorously 
play on the unique “stuffed-animal” aspect of the 
characters. 

e Skatebirds. Kickflipping into high gear with 
Tony Hawk is a dynamic new show reminiscent of 
favorites such as Rocket Power, Hey Arnold! and 
Bob’s Burgers. Primarily targeting kids (6-11), the 
revolves around “a group of young skateboard en- 
thusiasts, who just happen to be birds, who flock 
together to support their hometown and show the 
world that when they put their feathers together, 
they can do anything they set their minds to!” With 
their sick skills and righteous attitudes, these avi- 
an protagonists learn resilience, creativity, and 
empowerment. Audiences watching along will 
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take away lessons about teamwork, 
friendship and community. Leading the 
flock is Sally, a 10-year-old chicken who 
fights for what she believes in; Becca, 
the warm and peacekeeping ostrich; 
Grace, the artsy emu; and Kiki, the 
quirky penguin. The team also has to 
contend with the mischievous antics of 
their rivals, the Wolf Pack. 
e Isaac and Friends! The studio’s 
original |.P. introduces audiences to 
mythological creatures determined to 
embrace their extraordinary lives to 
the fullest. This project captures the essence of 
friendship, adventure, and the joy of living in the 
modern day. Isaac, the wistful dragon, is joined 
by a charming cast of characters that includes 
the dramatic unicorn, Flo; the idyllic Gryffin, Andy; 
and the enigmatic Kraken, whose interests span 
the realms of world domination, destruction, and 
mad-science endeavors. This series currently 
has 1.7 million followers on TikTok! 

Looking at 2024 and beyond, Laughing Drag- 
on Studios aims to buck the current pipeline of 
development to screen. “We aim to deliver quality 
programing directly to the viewer and grow our 
IPs organically, not in a boardroom,” notes De- 
longchamp. “Additionally, we are launching Tiny 
Rocket this year, a social media platform that’s 
entirely created by the animation industry, for the 
animation industry. This supports our goals to go 
deeper into digital content and create more en- 
gaging experiences. By blending traditional an- 
imation with modern technology and interactive 
media, we are set to provide more immersive 
experiences.” @ 


For more info, visit laughingdragon.studio 


Nancy Florence Savard 


in Saint-Augustin-de-Desmaures in the 

Quebec City region, 10 Ave Produc- 
tions is celebrating its 25" birthday, and also 
marking a full decade of presenting animat- 
ed feature films. Director Nancy Florence 
Savard founded the company at the same 
time that she started her family of three kids. 
Her aim was to nurture local talent and to 
provide Quebec families with films that put 
their culture, flora and fauna on the screen 
while introducing the province’s uniqueness 
to international audiences. 

After ten years in television and adver- 
tising, Nancy Florence wanted to produce 
more substantial content, using the nascent 
techniques of CGI animation. At the time, 
Quebec was known for its experienced writ- 
ers of TV for young audiences, its talented 
traditional 2D animators, and its 3D ani- 
mation software creators. Yet few Quebec 
productions were being made. Taking up 
the immense challenge, the writer-director 
became a film producer, intending to make 
Quebec City a hub for digital animation. 

For Savard, the adventure began with the 
production and direction of four holiday tales 
for Télé-Québec. The provincial network aired 
the tales in its coveted broadcast slot, Ciné- 
Cadeau (Cine-Gift), which is a local holiday 
tradition. While producing The Legend of the 
Christmas Tree, The Christmas Stocking 
Tale, The Tradition of the Christmas Log 
and Kiss Under the Mistletoe, 10" Ave also 
developed The Legend of Sarila, the first 
100% Canadian-produced 3D animated fea- 
ture. Culminating a twelve-year journey, the 
film premiered in February 2013. 

10" Ave functions like an art gallery, de- 
veloping artists according to their signature 
themes and graphic styles. In this spirit, 10" 


Li in October 1998 and based 
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10th Ave. Productions 
Marks 29 Years 
of Animated Magic 


Ave entrusted director Pierre Greco with 
its first animated comedy, Rooster Doo- 
dle-Doo, which was acquired by Universal 
for sale in 98 countries. This cheery tale is 
now part of the Ciné-Cadeau tradition. 

Uniting their complementary talents, the 
two directors, Savard and Greco, joined 
forces on 10" Ave’s third feature, Mission 
Kathmandu: the Adventures of Nelly 
and Simon, a comedy about the legendary 
abominable snowman. The film’s success 
enshrined the model of directorial duos lead- 
ing teams of up to 200 people over 24-month 
production periods. 

After thirteen years as 10" Ave’s partner, 
service provider Frima Studio ceased its an- 
imation activities. With the encouragement 
of animation director Yann Tremblay and 
studio executive producer Jean-Francois 
Tremblay, Savard founded 10" Ave Anima- 
tion in 2018. 

It was in this new studio that Nicola Le- 
may, an illustrator and director of well-re- 
ceived 2D animated shorts for the National 
Film Board, directed his first 3D animated 
feature, Felix and the Hidden Treasure. 
Proudly completed on a budget of under 
CAN$10 million, using Maya software, Le- 
may’s first feature was sold in 170 countries 
and territories, and presented at 26 festivals. 

In 2023, with Nicola Lemay serving as her 
mentor, Quebec City-born animator Chris- 
tine Dallaire-Dupont directed her first ani- 
mated feature, Katak the Brave Beluga, 
for 10" Ave. Like the company’s previous 
features, the film was among the ten most 
popular Quebec productions of its year, with 
Canadian box office receipts exceeding $1.7 
million. An impressive achievement for di- 
rector Dallaire-Dupont, who had started her 
career fifteen years earlier as an animator 
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on a cartoon series produced by 10" Ave. 
“A little over 25 years ago, Nancy Florence 
launched her production company, 10" Ave. 
In doing so, and perhaps without realizing 
it, Nancy Florence also generated an entire 
artistic ecosystem which goes far beyond 
her production company, and which makes 
it possible for Quebec artists like me to cre- 
ate high-quality animated films for wide au- 
diences. Nowadays, we no longer feel like 
we have to leave home in order to realize 
our full potential. At last, it’s possible to do 
great things right here in Quebec,” empha- 
sizes director Christine Dallaire-Dupont. 
Today, Nancy Florence Savard is bringing 
the same level of passion to directing and 
producing 10" Ave’s sixth animated feature. 
She’s collaborating with two co-directors: art 
director Philippe Arseneau Bussiéres, who 
has been working with the company for 25 
years; and novice animation director Emilie 
Rosas, who also wrote the screenplay for 
the film. Under the working title The Storm 
Vessel, it’s 10'" Ave’s first fantasy project, 
and it’s scheduled for release in 2026. @ 


For more info, visit 10ave.com. 
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One decade of animated feature films onthe screen 


Amanda Kerridge, GFM Animation’s joint COO & head of marketing, and Sean Feeney, head of 
production highlight their dynamic slate at Annecy. 


Can you tell us about a bit about the GFM 
Animation Slate at Annecy? 

Our slate is honestly the strongest it’s ever 
been. To kick us off, we have the world pre- 
miere of Warner Bros Animation’s out-of-this- 
world sci-fi adventure, The Day The Earth 
Blew Up: A Looney Tunes Movie, featuring 
Porky Pig and Daffy Duck! We are so proud 
to be sharing in this next exciting chapter for 
what is a 90-year franchise, with huge audi- 
ence awareness worldwide. Also, a new title 
to our slate, Aniventure/Cinesite’s Hitpig, 
which has stunning CG animation, and voice 
cast lead by Jason Sudeikis. Sneaks, which 
has a truly stunning voice cast featuring the 
best-of-the-best of modern day rap artists 
alongside skateboarding superstars Sky 
Brown & Rayssa Leal, and A-list actors such 
as Anthony Mackie, is nearing the end of pro- 
duction and looking sensational. 

As if that wasn’t enough, we _ also 
have Humbugged! from Hardy Howl (Hooa- 
winked) which is in early animatic produc- 
tion; Stitch Head based on Guy Bass’ series 
of children’s books; Larry Kassanoff’s X 
Factor: In The Jungle inspired by Simon 
Cowell’s hit TV show; and our recently 
announced partnership with LA-based Kar- 
toon Studios, where we will be developing 
and producing an initial slate of five family 
movies featuring stories & characters from 
the Stan Lee Universe treasure trove of 
IPs. We have a busy time ahead! 


What is your take on the state of the mar- 
ket in 2024? 

Whilst cinema admissions grew significantly in 
2023, in many territories ticket sales are still 
generally below pre-covid numbers. Interna- 
tional markets are looking for the right content, 


Hitpig 
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but it is very price sensitive and much of the 
focus is about whether a movie has the ele- 
ments to attract a significant audience into the 
cinemas. Awareness/known IP are often huge- 
ly relevant and it’s tough for independents to 
compete with the big U.S. studio franchises, so 
more than ever dating is important. That said, 
we are finding distribution relationships for our 
movies in the U.S. and constructing deals that 
give the films the opportunity to reach wide 
audiences. Our fully home-grown feature, 10 
Lives, for example, which premiered at this 
year’s Sundance, releases later this year in the 
US, as does Ozi: Voice of the Jungle. 


What are some survival tips you can offer 
for indies during a tough climate? 

Our three tips are: 1. 

} If you have a great 

idea, do your mar- 

ket & audience re- 

search. We receive 

many pitches that 

are not fully tuned to 

the family audience, 

don’t understand the 

international market- 


place, and haven’t thought about 

what differentiates their idea from 

a crowded space. 2. Work with 

European co-producers to access 

the huge range of subsidies & sup- 

port available, especially for devel- 

opment. 3. Be fully up to speed 

with the new U.K. 40% tax credit 

or IFTC; this will hopefully be a 

game changer, giving access to a 

fabulous pool of creative talent in 

the U.K. If properly managed, this should turn 
around the UK’s animation sector. 

But if you want to ignore all of the above, just 

make sure your project is full of humour and 

joy. It's what we all need in this world right now! 


What are some of the silver linings? 

The last 10-plus years have been transfor- 
mational for animated family films. Previous- 
ly this space was very much dominated by 
Studio movies who have had the capacity to 
spend up on budgets. The independent in- 
dustry is now much more vibrant and active, 
with CG and 2D animation being produced 
globally — sometimes for their home audi- 
ence and some breaking out worldwide. At 
GFM Animation we think this is hugely pos- 
itive, as competition will drive up standards 
of storytelling and the quality of anima- 
tion. You only have to look at the line up at 
Annecy to see that this is already starting to 
happen. We are very positive for the future 
and pleased that, back in 2016, we made 
the move to become a dedicated animation 
business. It’s a great place to be. @ 


For more info, visit gimanimation.com 
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Laurent Witz, the Oscar-winning director/producer behind Luxembourg’s Zeilt Group, updates us on 
his eclectic projects. 


for directing the Oscar-winning shorts Mr 

Hublot (2013). He is also, amongst others, 
a two-time winner Lion de Bronze at Cannes for 
Cogs (2018) and winner of Clios awards in New 
York for Long Live NY (2015). 

Laurent founded Zeilt Productions, an inde- 
pendent and privately owned company, in 2007, 
and WATT frame in France in 2010. In 2015, one 
year after the Academy award, he established 
the Zeilt animation studio. 

Since its inception, the studio has de- 
veloped several original shows, including 
Barababor and Welcome 
to Earth. Last year, he pro- 
duced and developed the 
delightful animated show , 
Deep in the Bowl, which 
delves into the secret lives 
of an eclectic group of 
fishes in an aquarium (a 
co-production with Tencent 
Video). The studio has also 
provided services on various animated feature 
films and VR projects. Recently, it completed 
three VR projects through its interactive divi- 
sion Yaaargames created in 2018 and spe- 
cializing in VR and interactive projects. The 
first project, The Roaming, produced by Wild 
Fang, was in competition at Cannes/XR, while 
the two others (Ofo’s Planet and Mamie Lou) 
produced by Skill Lab, are in competition at 
Annecy this year. 

For the past two years, Zeilt has also been 
working on the much-anticipated animated fea- 
ture film Into The WonderWoods, which it co-pro- 
duced with Je Suis Bien Content and Gao Shan 
pictures. The film has just been completed and 
was part in Official Selection at Cannes and is 
currently in competition at the Annecy Festival. 


Ree: veteran Laurent Witz is well known 


Mr Hublot 


What are your studio’s specialties? 

Laurent Witz: We specialize in 3D animation. 
We have strong expertise at every stage of the 
animation process — from storyboarding and 
compositing to design, as well as 3D charac- 
ter and set creation, 2D animation, 3D anima- 
tion and lighting. We also engage on hybrid 
projects for feature films or series, blending 
live action and 3D animation, or combining 
3D and 2D animation techniques. Beyond the 
technical aspect, our goal is to create original 
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Laurent Witz 


Barababor 


artistic projects of the highest quality which 
delights our clients and audiences. 


What would you say sets you apart from oth- 
er animation studios? 

As a medium-sized studio, we excel in agility 
and creativity. Our strengths lie in delivering 
high-quality, creative and innovative work. We 
have also developed advanced organization- 
al and tracking tools, such as Sentinel, that 
make us particularly formidable at optimizing, 
onboarding, coordinating and anticipating any 
organizational aspect of our projects including 
in complex set-ups. 

We are very committed to developing original 
animation projects and concepts. By original, we 
refer not only the graphic aspect, but also innova- 
tive business model or ways of reaching our au- 
dience. Another distinctive factor is our support 
from the Film Fund Luxembourg, which is very 
active in developing know-how in Luxembourg 
and promotes international co-productions. 


How many employees work at Zeilt and which 
animation/vfx tools are used? 

Today we have approximately forty regular 
employees, yet we regularly working with a 
much broader network of artists and techni- 
cians. To achieve this, we have created our 


own recruitment and talent management plat- 
form, team.zeilt.com. This platform allows art- 
ists from anywhere in the world to apply and 
join us. We have a pool of over 5,000 talent- 
ed artists who have already signed-up on our 
platform over the past four years, expressing 
their interest in working with Zeilt. 

Our primarily platforms include Maya, Sub- 
stance painter, Nuke, but we also innovate and 
enrich with our own proprietary tools and pipe- 
lines. Innovation plays a crucial role in Zeilt’s 
artistic and quality performance. Recently, we 
have integrated Unreal engine on certain proj- 

ects. For us, mas- 
tering different tech- 
niques and tools is a 
step in the creative 
process, not the goal 
itself. Thus, we con- 
tinuously adapt our 
techniques and tools 
to meet artistic goals. 


What are some of the projects you are work- 
ing on now ? 

We are currently finishing the feature film Ben- 
jamin Bat in co-production with Storytellers and 
starting a new original animation series called 
321Go. In the next few months, we’ll start work- 
ing on a feature film as a service provider. Two 
feature films are currently in development based 
on our Barababor and Welcome to Earth |Ps, and 
a third feature, Wilfred, is currently being written. 
We are always very open to international co-pro- 
duction, thanks to Film Fund Luxembourg, which 
has been supporting Zeilt for over 10 years. 


What would you like the animation communi- 
ty around the world to know the studio? 

That we’re a studio with a family atmosphere. 
We are passionate about our job as animation 
creators. We don’t want to make projects for the 
sake of making projects, but to create emotions 
and leave our marks on the minds and hearts of 
our audience. 

We work on our projects because we love 
what we do. We need to keep that flame burn- 
ing, day after day, with our employees and the 
collaborators who regularly join us for short or 
long periods. 


For more info, visit zeiltproductions.com 
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Qing Fan, producer who looks after animation partnerships at Tencent Video, gives us a tour of the 


Can you tell us a bit about what Tencent 
is bringing to the Annecy market this 
month? 

Qing Fan: We have built up a strong slate of 
animation productions for tweens, teens and YA 
that have proved hugely popular in China and 
which we feel would also be highly appealing to 
a wider global audience. This significant portfo- 
lio includes both original titles and properties 
which have been developed from well-known 
and successful web novels and video games. 


Stand out titles currently in production in- 
clude: Honor of Kings (13x20’), a 3D adven- 
ture/fantasy series based on the world’s most 
played MOBA game; Lord of Mysteries: The 
Clown (13x35’), a 2D adventure/fantasy series 
adapted from the hugely-popular web novel se- 
ries set in Victorian London; Ling Long Moun- 
tain (10x15’), a 2D adventure/fantasy series; 
Apocalypse of all Races (26x15’), a science 
fiction series adapted from the urban web-nov- 
el; The Loud Inn (16x5’), a stop motion come- 
dy series about two sisters who take over a 
mysterious inn; and Taisu Project (4x20’), a 
2D animated anthology film series featuring 
four science-fiction stories about war and life by 
acclaimed directors Shinichiro Watanabe, 
Shuuhei Morita, Li Wei and Weng Ming. 


What are some of Tencent Video’s biggest 
projects to date? 

We've enjoyed great success recently with our 
international collaborations such as Supertato, 
our 2D-animated comedy co-production with 
the BBC and BBC Studios Kids & Family; Coop 
Troop, a fast, farcical, feathery and wildly funny 
animated series aimed at 5-9-year-olds co-pro- 
duced with Sixteen South, France Television 
and Mikros; and Shasha and Milo, a CGI action 
animation co-produced with Zodiak Kids and 
Family and Pingo Entertainment about twins 
who use their power to transform between hu- 
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company’s hot new projects. 


man, cat and a formidable hybrid form to protect 

their island home from dark forces. 

For tweens and teens, we have some 
much-anticipated shows currently in production: 
Honor of Kings, the world’s most popular mo- 
bile MOBA with over 200 million regis- 
tered users and more than 100 million 
daily player, its animated series has be- 
come the most anticipated series on the 
channel. 

Warrior Cats, animated adaptation of the 
best-selling book series which | 
has sold 70 million books to 
date and been translated into 
38 languages, currently in de- 
velopment. Tencent and Coolabi 
will work with the original charac- 
ters and storylines to create the first 
authorized animation of the novels. 
Lord of Mysteries, a ground-break- 

ing hit over the past 20 years’ history of web lit- 
erature in China. Experience the fantastic world 
of steampunk and cthulhu mythos. Tencent has 
devised a ten-year IP development plan for the 
animated series and feature film. 
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Can you give us a bit of history about Ten- 
cent Video? 
Tencent Video launched originally as a stream- 
ing platform in China since 2011 and has 
grown to become the country’s leading online 
content provider. With an extensive content li- 
brary of drama series, films, variety shows, an- 
imation, sports, documentaries, news and 
many more, Tencent Video provides the best 
entertainment experience to audiences across 
different platforms and devices. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 2023, Tencent Video’s total subscrip- 
tion reached 117 million and it remains the 
leading streaming platform in China. 

By 2016, we had built up an extensive portfo- 
lio for kids and, as we looked for more outstand- 


ing children’s content to offer our subscribers, it 
seemed a natural progression to create our own 
original shows for the Kids Channel, as we know 
better than anyone what it is they are looking for. 
Providing this exclusive, high-quality content 


we are expanding our production side and glob- 
al presence by signing a number of high-profile 
co-production deals with prominent animation 
studios around the world, with whom we are cre- 
ating stand-out shows with universal appeal. 
Animation for tweens, teens and YA thrives 
on our Cartoon Channel, which features origi- 
nals that have been adapted from the most pop- 
ular games and hit web novels since 2015. Ten- 
cent Video has become the No. 1 platform for 
10+ animation content, amassing over 200 mil- 
lion viewers in recent years. By 2023, 56 origi- 
nal shows launched on our Cartoon Channel, 
with diversified genres for a variety of viewers. 


What would you like the global animation 
community to know about Tencent Video? 
We have a wealth of brilliant creative talent in 
the animation industry in China, which contin- 
ues to progress and has immensely exciting 
potential. We’re learning a lot along the way 
with each new partnership and gaining the 
confidence to be more proactive and expand 
our reach with further collaborations. It has in- 
spired us to develop our own innovative and 
engaging content that will be fun and entertain- 
ing for kids as well as helping them to learn 
and grow, and also provide the best entertain- 
ment experience across a variety of genres. 
We're excited to bring compelling stories with 
breath-taking visuals that will captivate audi- 
ences at home and abroad. # 


For more info, visit v.qq.com 
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tion studio Animoon has made quite a 

big splash on the international animation 
scene with acclaimed shorts such as Acid 
Rain, Impossible Figures and Other Stories 
and Misaligned, and feature projects such as 
Even Mice Belong in Heaven, Fleak and 
Moomins and the Winter Wonderland. The 
award-winning studio is back this year with a 
bold, new feature titled The Boy at the Edge 
of the World. Produced, co-directed and 
co-written by Animoon founder and CEO 
Grzegorz Wactawek, this entertaining family 
movie follows the adventures of 11-year-old 
Omul and his younger sister Kimi who are 
swept into the sea during a trip to the beach. 
When a mysterious sea creature threatens 
Kimi’s soul, Omul’s ability to talk to animals 
helps him and his older brother Mikro and 
their family dog Tela to save his sister from 
the mythical monster. 

Wactawek spoke to Animation Magazine us 
about his latest artistic adventure and revealed 
the process of creating the film from the begin- 
ning until its realization and the main challeng- 
es he faced. “The beginning of the project was 
very unusual,” he recalls. “It all started with an 
illustration by Szymon Biernacki, the Annie 
Award-winning art designer on Sergio Pablos’ 
Klaus Inspired by this illustration, depicting 
boys running in the sky, | decided to create a 
film that reflected the mood of his imagery. In 
the meantime, | started writing the script. De- 
spite my lack of previous experience in screen- 
writing, | decided to take this path, seeing it as 
an opportunity to develop my skills. Later, Kin- 
ga Krzeminiska (an acclaimed screenwriter 
and author of audiobooks) joined the project 
and not only helped me improve the script, but 
also became its co-author. Then | invited Mar- 


p=: artistically adventurous anima- 
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A Family Affair 


Animoon CEO, writer-director-producer Grzegorz Wactawek offers an early look at his sweeping 
2D feature, The Boy at the Edge of the World. 


ta Szymaniska (Oranges (2011), Moko (2013), 
Tango of Longing (2018)) who became co-di- 
rector of the film. | value Marta above all for her 
extraordinary sensitivity and her uncanny abili- 
ty to gracefully carry a story. Later, Mystic 
House Animation, responsible for animation, 
joined the collaboration - a team of incredibly 
talented animators and artists, thanks to whom 
| was able to see images from my imagination 
transferred to the screen. Mystic, together with 
co-producer WKND from Spain, is responsible 
for compositing.” 


Classic 2D Visuals 

The director says he opted for 2D animation 
instead of CG, not only because of production 
and financial issues, but because of his origi- 
nal ambitions for the movie. “I believe that 2D 
animation is closer to my vision and that 3D 
technology would be too complicated to realize 


in Polish conditions,” he points out. 

One of the biggest challenges during the 
production of the film was finding a balance be- 
tween a limited budget and high artistic quality. 
“Despite knowing that some things could have 
been done better with more time and money, 
together with the co-director, Marta Szymars- 
ka, | had to make compromises,” he notes. 
“Getting the right talent to work with was also a 
challenge, given the lack of specialized com- 
panies in Poland to produce animated films.” 

The talented director says he hopes The 
Boy at the Edge of the World will provide good 
entertainment for young viewers, as well as of- 
fering an inspiring story about growing up and 
family relationships. “I would like the film to 
open up new opportunities for Polish animated 
productions and get noticed in foreign mar- 
kets,” he adds. The Boy on the Edge of the 
World is not only an artistic film, but also my 
personal story, reflecting my experiences and 
family life. However, the storyline draws inspi- 
ration from various aspects of my life!” 

The Film will premiere in 2025 and is repre- 
sented by Sola Media. # 


For more info, visit animoon.pl 
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Ivory Coast’s Afrika Toon embarks on new animated adventures. 


Coast, Afrika Toon has made great 

strides in creating original animated se- 
ries and features which showcase the rich 
culture, history and talent of the country. 

As the studio’s CEO Abel Kouame tells us, 
“Afrika Toon is an animation studio created 
by comic artists and animation fans focus- 
ing on both 2D and 3D projects. We began 
by producing animated spots and commer- 
cial projects. In 2013, we produced our first 
feature film, Pokou Asanti Princess. It tells 
the story of a princess who lived in Ghana 
in West Africa and formed a new kingdom 
in the Ivory Coast. We financed the movie 
through advertising productions. We have 
several new projects in the works. We would 
love to produce one feature film per year 
as well as TV series. Our studio’s goal is to 
share original African stories with animation 
fans all over the world.” 

Among the projects the studio is currently 
working on: 

A new feature film titled Zabym Street, 


Fe: in 2005 in Abidjan in Ivory 
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which is set the spring of in April 1902, 
against the backdrop of the eruption of 
Mount Pelée, at Pointe a Pitre. The story’s 
central character are Aime and Regina, who 
are madly in love with each other and share 
their love with the world. It’s obvious to ev- 
eryone that they will end up getting married 
and having many children. However, this 
simple love story will become the origin 
of one of the most devastating dramas of 
Zabym Street. 

Another upcoming project is the TV series 
Gbassman. Here is the synopsis: “Kassi 
Marc is a young man, who was able to fin- 
ish his studies thanks to Mister Kakou; his 
uncle, a farmer. His uncle is now sick and 
has called him to the village. He entrusts 
his nephew with the management of his 
plantations, but above all, a very mysteri- 
ous charm. Uncle Kakou makes Kassi Marc 
promise to take good care of this precious 
object preciously. However, the evil Akpe- 
man, who has always coveted the mysteri- 
ous object, wants to steal the charm from its 
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new owner. This object can make his dream 
of creating chaos come true and thus be- 
come all-powerful. 

Kouame believes in forming strong part- 
nership with international broadcasters and 
to offer the studio’s original animated con- 
tent on different digital platforms, based on a 
trans-media strategy. He also would like the 
animation community to know that his studio 
has a number of exciting projects available 
for a wide range of professional animation 
players in the global ecosystem. 

“We have a lot of exciting, vibrant proj- 
ects and talent across the continent,” says 
Kouame. “It’s now a great time for African 
animation stars, movies and series to be in 
the spotlight. We hope to grow our commu- 
nity and productions in 2024 and beyond. 
We hope to form new partnerships, continue 
the production of our new TV series and fi- 
nalize the development of our feature film in 
the near future.” # 


For more info, visit afrikatoon.com 


Italy's Rainbow to Shine at the Annecy Market 


Founder and president Iginio Straffi offers a look at his studio’s new animated offerings. 


Can you tell us a bit about the 

history of your animation stu- 

dio? 

Iginio Straffi: | founded Rain- 

bow in 1995 in central Italy, and 

my dream to translate ideas into 

stories that can thrill audiences 

around the world is in constant ex- | 

pansion even almost 30 years af- 

ter. Rainbow’s content portfolio is 

diverse and ranges from children’s 

animation to series, films, and for- 

mats for the whole family, intended 

for television and cinema. After debuting with 
the Tommy & Oscar edutainment project, Rain- 
bow soared higher and higher with the global 
breakthrough of Winx Club in 2004, which to- 
day is an iconic, lifestyle brand. 

The desire to deliver great stories to the au- 
dience brought Rainbow to develop successful 
IPs and merchandised licensed products in 
over 130 countries on various platforms. All 
along, our creative core has expanded with 
Rainbow CGI, the largest Italian 3D animation 
and vfx production studio for TV and cinema; 
Bardel Inc., the Emmy-winning CG Canadian 
studio; Colorado Film, the leading film produc- 
er in Italy, as well as Rome’s Rainbow Acade- 
my which trains new CG & vfx talent, and the 
Poliarte Art and Design Academy, a prestigious 
school that was founded in 1972 and invests in 
Italian artistic know-how. 


How would you define Rainbow’s special- 
ties in 2024? 

In terms of animation, Rainbow’s strength lies 
in the ability to shape powerful stories into high 
quality CGI kids and families shows. We are 
proud to create quality content, rich in emo- 
tions and positive values to share with the 
youngest but which also parents will love to 
co-watch thanks to the great animation tech- 
niques and current, relevant themes. 


What would you say sets you apart from 
other animation studios? 

I'd say the ability to develop brands 360°. We 
create great animated series from the start, 
universal content which can be adapted into 
something more thanks to great work on sto- 
ries — live shows, theatrical movies, beautiful 
musicals, comics, books and more. 
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Which animation 
tools are used at rain- 
bow? How many em- 
ployees? 
We currently use many 
diverse tools, for the 
Pre-production _ phase, 
Rainbow artists mainly 
use Photoshop for con- 

2 cept art, Premiere for 

}) animatic and After Effects 

ih i | for VFX reference. While 

“* during post-production 

phase, for editing the preferred choices are 

DaVinci Resolve and Avid Media Composer 

and for vfx, composition and 

3D, After Effects, Nuke, Maya 

and Blender. Lastly, for one of 

our latest productions, Gormi- 

ti — The new Era, the motion 

capture software used was 

Xsens. The Group has more 

than 500 employees. 


Whatare some of the projects 

you are working on now? 

We have great projects in the 

pipeline, first of all, we have to 

talk about Mermaid Magic, our 

new high-budget CGI IP. The first ten 26-minute 
episodes will be released on Netflix worldwide in 
Q3 ‘24. We can’t wait to bring audiences this se- 
ries, a magic story telling the adventures of mer- 
maid princess Merlinda and her friends Sasha 
and Nerissa on a mission to the surface world to 
save the underwater kingdom of Mertropia. This 
series mixes big style, adventure, magic, mys- 
tery, and contemporary values such as ecology 
and protection of the marine environment. 


Gormiti - The New Era is an all-new live 
action based on the famous Giochi Preziosi 
brand launched in 2005, produced in collab- 
oration with Giochi Preziosi. Gripping stories, 
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extraordinary special effects, and enchant- 

ing locations will reach fans along with prod- 

uct lines studied down to the smallest detail, 
thanks to the formidable mix that gives the 
brand a huge appeal. 

Last, but not least, we are working on our new 
series of Winx Club — 
which celebrates its 20th 
anniversary in 2024. My fair- 
ies are coming back with a 
whole new CGI look starting 
Bloom and friends’ journey 
all over, blending the show’s 
cherished themes with con- 
temporary storytelling and 
amazing visual effects. | 
can’t wait to see the show 
debut on Netflix in 2025. 


What would you like the 

animation community around the world to 
know about you? 
Engaging the audience with a great story, one 
that really captures the spirit of time and brings 
to the surface powerful values and emotions, is 
the essential starting point for every successful 
show, and this is what Rainbow always aims 
at, constantly striving to deliver top content 
with great animation and live action. Rainbow 
Group is both committed to develop its own IPs 
and open to support other companies in creat- 
ing exciting new shows. 


Goals for 2024 and beyond? 

Our goals for this year are definitely the launch 
of the new animated projects | mentioned, we 
are working to lay the best ground for our sto- 
ries to grow. We are also developing many oth- 
er projects we can’t disclose yet, but Rainbow 
is always working to bring the audience the 
best animated production. 


For more info, visit rbw.it/en 
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Fusing Thai Roots with Contemporary Expertise: 


IGLOO Studio Elevates Global Content Production 


in Bangkok, Igloo Studio has quickly 

become one of the region’s top hubs for 
animation and production design. “We are a 
group of artists and professionals who come 
together to create meaningful stories and 
produce high-quality animation that leave a 
lasting impact on audiences worldwide. Our 
studio is dedicated to telling unique stories 
infused with our Thai heritage and Southeast 
Asian charm,” says Fai Tidarat Jattuwattana, 
Igloo’s chief marketing officer and head of 
business developments. 
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Fai points out that the studio’s talented 
artist are currently working on an ambitious 
and challenging animated project. “Although 
it’s still confidential and cannot be revealed, 
but we can tell you that it’s an exciting 
collaboration between IGLOO and a 
famous Japanese anime studio,” she notes. 
“Previously, we collaborated with Netflix’s 
anime department in Japan to create the first 
2.5D Thai-Japanese anime for the streamer 
titled My Daemon which depicts the journey 
of Kento, a kind-hearted boy, and his tiny 
daemon, Anna, across post-apocalyptic 
Japan to save his mother as dark forces 
close in on them.” 


State-of-the-Art Pipeline 
In addition to creating stunning visuals, 
project benefited from the 2.5D anime style 
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with the full 3D full pipeline the 
studio used for the production. 
“The show’s_ original — story 
was written by the renowned 
Japanese novelist, Otsuichi, and 
underwent refinement through 
the collaborative efforts of its two 
directors, Mr. Taiki Sakurai and 
Mr. Nat Yoswattananont, who 
is also the CEO and founder of 
the company. This collaboration 
resulted in the production 
becoming an innovative 
anime that seamlessly integrated 
international perspectives into its 
narrative, captivating viewers who 
watched the series until the very end.” 

Last year, Japan’s leading 
entertainment company TOHO 
Global Inc. (owner of iconic works 
such as Godzilla) entered as an 
investor, acquiring a 32% stake in 
Igloo. “This investment injection 
enabled our studio to expand our 
horizons of creativity even further,” 
says Fai. 

Visitors to this year’s popular 
Annecy Festival and Market will 
have a chance to experience some 
of the studio’s impressive handiwork 
first hand. “We aim to showcase our 
capabilities — especially our unique 
2.5D anime style that is created by a full 3D 
pipeline —and emphasize that the quality of 
work we deliver to clients is consistently at a 
premium level,” says the company’s head of 
business development. “Additionally, we have 
an experienced management team, ensuring 
confidence that every 
investment in your 
project will result in 
high-quality production 
and timely delivery. 

This assurance is 
backed by the leading 
global clients we 
have collaborated 
with in the past, a list 
that includes Netflix, 
Cartoon Network, 
Titmouse, and others.” 


Bright Light in a Changing World 

“In my opinion, animation worldwide is 
changing at a fast pace,” she adds. “It’s 
becoming a way for people from all over 
the world to share stories, no matter where 
they’re from or what language they speak. 
Artists are blending old and new techniques 
to make really cool and moving stories that 
people everywhere love. This opens up a lot of 
chances for new ideas and working together, 
making animation even more exciting and 
offering us stories that we’ve never seen 
before.” 

The team at Igloo Studio has big plans 
for 2024 and beyond. “We will prioritize and 
especially on creating top-tier content on an 
international scale,” says Fai. This entails 
supporting and encouraging our Thai artists 
to share unique, original stories infused with 
Thai heritage and essence and Southeast 
Asian charm which will captivate audiences 
worldwide.” 


For more info, visit the new website 
igloostudio.com. 
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IGLOO STUDIO 


TOP-NOTCH BANGKOK ANIMATION STUDIO 


Connect with Our Representatives at Annecy Festival 2024! 


- 


Fai Tidarat J. Nat Y. Rose Kamonrose M. 
CMO & Head of BD CEO & Founder IP Producer 


FAI.TIDARAT@IGLOOSTUDIO.COM 
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More Magnificent Monkey 


Business 


Director Wes Ball discusses the stunning visual effects of 
Kingdom of the Planet of the Apes 


") ample of a visual effects artist 

| who has successfully forged a 

career as a big studio director. 

After bringing James Dash- 

ner’s The Maze Runner series to the big screen, 

he shifted his focus to launch a new trilogy with 

Kingdom of the Planet of the Apes. Unlike previous 

installments of the durable franchise, the late 

spring release is more about refining rather revo- 
lutionizing technology. 

“It’s more to do with what we can [do] but even 
better with fewer resources and less time in a 
way, Ball tells Animation Magazine.“A big fun part 
of this take is the apes are entering the Bronze 
Age; they’re designing things, have cultures and 
societies and are mimicking our own journey as 
a species through civilization. The design and 
immersion into this other world and culture has 
been a lot of fun’? 

Ball has established a global network of con- 
cept artists, some of whom he has never met in 
person. ‘There are whole ideas in the script that 
weren't even in the script until we actually came 


7 es Ball is a high-profile ex- 
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By Trevor Hogg 


upon them visually, and then they get inserted 
into the script in a cool way. For me, that is a huge 
part of the process, which ultimately is what cin- 
ema is to me. Sound is 50% of the experience, but 
the stories behind that image are crucial” 


Concept Art Is King 

The director says that he had a book of all the 
concept art that would come in weekly for the 
entire team. “| would arrange it in story order, and 
it has the breakdown for all of the character de- 
signs; says Ball. “That’s the most concept art I’ve 
ever done in my life, with the exception of [aban- 
doned project] Mouse Guard, where everything 
was designed, explored and looked after. It’s an 
incredible Luxury to be able to do that.” 

Unlike the Statue of Liberty twist in the origi- 
nal, iconic landmarks are not central to this movie's 
narrative. “We never say or show it, but we based it 
on Southern California; he says. ‘A lot of the land- 
marks that you do see are there, but they're not like 
pull you out, ‘Oh, that’s such and such!’ That’s an 
important part of the movie because our character 
Noa is exploring this world for the first time.’ 


Although the principal cast comprised mostly 
digital characters, except for the two main humans 
portrayed by Freya Allan and William H. Macy, the 
filmmaking methodology was based on live action 
rather than animation. “We tried to do everything in 
camera that was within my scale of build and bud- 
get; explains the film’s production designer, Daniel 
Dorrance. ‘Also, when you're working in motion cap- 
ture, the actors need anything they can to grab onto 
to make this whole thing feel real” 

The film’s pivotal Locations also had to go through 
a complete rethink. “We were going to New Zealand 
up until the last week, but then suddenly had to 
change plans and went to Australia instead. We were 
looking for a lot of ruined locations to give us a little 
help on the ground. We found these old coal facto- 
ries and power plants that Australia has now defunc- 
ted, and they were perfect. But we didn’t use them as 
a power plant but as something to paint on, essen- 
tially. It’s always helpful to have a structure or shad- 
ow for visual effects to paint out because that gives 
it more reality. Once we had a location, now we were 
able to adapt for the story, action beat and what suits 
those scenes the best for what we're given.’ 


Actress Freya Allan, who portrays the character Mae 
in the movie, was tasked with acting against invisible 
players and having to pretend she was being pulled in 
order to get clean plates for her CG counterparts to be 
inserted. ‘I’ve been in projects that have involved a lot 
of these big visual effects moments; says Allan. “But | 


must say that [with] this job, the only thing that | was 
having to do in regards to that was when the actors 
would be taken out and | would have to do the whole 
scene without them there. That was the hardest part, 
where | would be staring at nothing. But the majority 
of the time beyond that, we were in these most amaz- 
ing locations in the middle of nowhere that did so 
much of the work for us. | was relieved with that. We 


— Director Wes Ball 


weren't boxed into a studio.” 

Allan says she was keen to do her own stunts. “It’s 
my project and person, and | want to be able to do 
every part of that. | also love stunts. | find it an added 
bonus to the job. | find stunts to be a fun challenge 
and | always like to be challenged. The adrenaline of 

f it on the day and getting it 
right on the day; | find the 
whole process exciting.” 

As with the Planet of 
the Apes prequel trilo- 
gy and The Maze Runner 
franchise, Weta FX was in 
charge of creating 1,500 
visual effects shots. 

“Ive made four movies 
with [Wéta FX], and it’s in- 
credibly humbling to work 
with the best in the world at what they do;’ says Ball. 
Erik Winquist, the film’s VFX supervisor, was one of the 
first people the director met with at the beginning of 
the project. “Erik knows what he’s doing and is also 
a filmmaker and storyteller, not just a technical guy, 
which is important. Erik is thinking about emotion and 
what's important for the shot; he is a real partner, espe- 
cially for this movie” 


Erik Winquist 


GOING APES: According to VFX supervisor Erik Winquist, Weta FX divided its crew into four 

teams moving through digitally enhanced and fully digital environments and interacting with 
live-action performers. Wéta designed and built 11 new high-resolution digital apes and shot 
facial capture in a variety of locations. 
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‘A big fun part of this take is the apes are entering the Bronze Age; 
they're designing things, have cultures and societies and are 


mimicking our own journey as a species through civilization.’ 


“This isn’t a magic box where you inject facial 
capture into and out comes an ape,’ notes Win- 
quist. “The actor gives us the soul or blueprint 
of the character. But it’s the animator who needs 
to then figure out what that means in the con- 
text of an ape's face, because if we literally did a 
1:1 mapping where they were doing exactly the 
same thing, it’s eerie, uncanny and doesn’t convey 
the same emotion’ 


Facing Design Choices 

“As we're building the characters from a design 
standpoint, we're also getting in and doing early 
testing on the rigs? adds Winquist. “What sorts of 
facial shapes and where do we need to make ad- 
justments to those facial shapes? Because of the 
way that the crease lines are coming from the 
nasolabial fold when they make a smile maybe 
isn’t conveying the same sort of thing, so we go in 
and make adjustments to those shapes as we go.’ 

The film’s environmental work involved CG 
work on the eye-popping environments. “The 
beauty of it is that Australia provided a plenti- 
ful amount of greenery in the locations that we 
were shooting in; says Winquist. “So, our job then 
became tying into and matching that. We had so 
much fantastic reference[s] from the plate pho- 
tography and all the reference material that we 
gathered there, which was fed into our existing 
plant tool set called Lumberjack. Avatar: The Way 
of Water drew on that a lot as well. The quantity 
of vegetation was certainly daunting. Earlier in 
the film, audiences will see some landscapes that 
couldn't possibly exist which are heavily covered 
in vegetation. Make sure to keep an eye on those!” 

The film has no shortage of scenes that seam- 
lessly incorporate digital effects. “The water has 
been among the biggest things that we have had 
to wrestle with in the movie in terms of making 
sure that it looks absolutely believable, and the 
shots are breathtaking; says Winquist. Allan also 
points out that the film’s water scenes are quite 
impressive. “There are some major achievements 
in terms of water visual effects, for sure? she notes. 
“Being the actor, I’m excited for people to get to 
really enjoy the emotional journey that the char- 
acters go through. The Planet of the Apes franchise 
has a depth to the stories, which | feel our film 
maintains and | hope that is appreciated” @ 


20th Century Studios’ Kingdom of the Planet of the 
Apes is currently playing in theaters around the world. 
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Tech Reviews 


Xencelabs’ Pen 
Display Bundle 16 


ot off the proverbial presses, | got a 
Pieces peek of Xencelabs’ Studio Series 16 
display tablet at the FMX confab in Stuttgart, 
Gemany. And it was within a week of returning 
home that | had a review model in my hands 
to play with. Frankly, it doesn’t disappoint. 

The smaller, younger sibling of the 24” 
display doesn’t suffer because of its size. The 
AK screen is crisp, and the high contrast of the 
OLED display is wonderful — especially with 
the color range of 1.07 billion colors with a 
98-99% color gamut range for Adobe RGB, 
P3-D65, sRGB and Rec.709 — and an 82% 
coverage for Rec.2020. When fully powered 
with an external power supply, the display 
shines at 300 nits — but only drops to 170 nits 
if you are using your workstation or laptop 
as the power source. Granted, these don’t 
sound terribly bright compared to large OLED 
screens, but that’s oranges and apples. Plus, 
the non-glare surface of the screen means 
that you don’t need a sun-bright display, even 
in brighter environments. 

The “16” stands for both the diagonal 
measurement of the screen and the width of 
the whole tablet. This means that the screen 
doesn’t reach the edges of the tablet itself, 
providing a comfortable bezel around the 


By Todd Sheridan Perry 


edge for your hand to rest. The body itself 
is pretty light at only 2.7 lbs., so it’s not only 
backpack size but can also easily be used 
on your lap. The bundle pack comes with a 
lightweight stand that the tablet simply sets 
on. | find this really handy as | can have it as 
a second monitor while it sits in the cradle. 
Since it’s not “mounted” into the stand, | can 
lift it up and set it in my lap for casual drawing 
tasks. The convenience is helped by the fact 
that it’s tethered by only one, 1.5m USB-C 
cable, attached to a hub that provides all the 
rest of the connections. 

Like the larger tablet, the 16 comes with 
two different styluses, so you have some 
options based on your preference — or if 
you like the thicker stylus for certain tasks 
and the pencil-like thin stylus for others. 
Additionally, you still get the Quick Keys 
remote “puck? which | always love because 
| don’t necessarily like having to use the 
keyboard for shortcuts and keystrokes when 
I’m drawing and painting. The remote sits in 
one hand, where you quickly develop muscle 
memory for your programmable tasks, and the 
stylus in the other. 

At around $1,250, the 16 is an investment, 
but it offers a Lot of fidelity — in line with more 
expensive, comparable display tablets. It’s light 
and portable. And when you are not on the 
run with a laptop, it still makes for a powerful 
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tablet in your office and a great color-sensitive 
second monitor for compositing or editing. 
Website: xencelabs.com 

Price: $1,249 


Mosaic Xplor 


lthough scanning and photogrammetry 

have been a ubiquitous part of the VFX 
industry for many years, we have recently seen 
remarkable advances in capture devices and 
delivery formats. Polycam is a scanner in our 
phone. NeRF and Gaussian Splats are popular 
as lightweight, low-rez but surprisingly high- 
quality formats for games and apps. The 
question is: Where do we go from here? | think 
it’s about improving speed and volume, and 
Mosaic, a hardware tech and service company 
based in Prague, is one company to Look at. 

Mosaic has four robust 360 camera devices 
designed for capturing large areas and quickly — 
like mounted-on-a-traveling-car kind of quickly. 
But I’m going to focus this review on the Mosaic 
Xplor — a scanner designed like a backpack. 

For a particular use-case scenario, l’ve been 
consulting on a short film that takes place in 
Amsterdam. The areas that we needed scanned 
were more pedestrian areas and there weren't 
enough resources for a formal lidar scan or a 
traditional photogrammetry session, the latter 
of which consists of walking up and down the 
street taking hundreds of photos. In comes the 
Mosaic Xplor, which mounts onto the user's back 
— the workstation is in the backpack part, while 
an arm mounts to the back and hangs out above 
the user's head, fitted with an array of cameras for 
the photogrammetry at a total of 14K resolution 
with two 120-degree lidar scanners scanning at 
400K points/sec to a range of 40 meters, which 
lock down the geo-position of the cameras. 

The backpack only weighs 15 lbs. — 5 lbs. 
of which is the camera array overhead. That 
allows the user to walk around and scan with 
your hands free, allowing not only for comfort 
but also safety. But the capture system is still 
fast enough that you could capture if you are 
on a bike or a scooter. 

The output is thick with data, which 
can be resolved into a textured mesh via 
photogrammetry or into NeRFs and Splats. 
Mosaic does offer processing services to 


convert data. They have a proprietary system 
for dealing with lens distortion from the 
cameras, but if you are clever you have 
the option of attempting a solve in the 
photogrammetry tool of your choice. Just 
know that you may have to take an extra step 
to iron out the lens distortion first. 

Also, if you do have supplementary 
data, such as drone footage, traditional 
photogrammetry and texture photos, lidar 
scans and other geospatial data, you can get 
even higher accuracy and detail. 

| found that even the decimated meshes 
have a ton of internal detail, with additional 
detail being derived from normal maps 
extracted from the data. The silhouettes of 
structures can get a little “rubbery? but this is 
a limitation of photogrammetry as a process 
and not the capture system itself. There is 
plenty of data to accurately represent the 
volume, which even a junior modeler could 
make quick work of refining. 

The Mosaic Xplor is portable, lightweight 
and compact, which allows you to get into 
areas that otherwise would be really difficult 
to scan. Yet, the support hardware ties itself 
to the photos being taken, making less 
guesswork in the final solve. In fact, being 
able to capture in a crowded Amsterdam 
pedestrian thoroughfare just proves how 
capable and versatile this is! 

Website: mosaic51.com 


Planetside’s Terragen Sky 


f the 550-ish shots that we did on Marvel’s 

Black Panther feature, it wasn’t the suit 
replacements, extensions of the African terrains, 
battling rhinos or vibranium explosions that 
were the most troublesome — it was the skies. 
We had a team of matte painters working with 
the film’s VFX supervisor, Andrew Brown, to 
design and sculpt all of the African skies over 
Wakanda. Planetside Software, who has brought 
us the geo-generating app Terragen, has been 
developing a sister app called Terragen Sky — 
and if we had had that then, perhaps we would 
have felt a little less pain. 

Terragen Sky is kind of like ....a sky designer: 
It uses all of the rendering and simulation math 
from Terragen but has stripped out the complexity 
of world-building and the nodal system and left 
just the tools to design the skies. This makes it 
responsive, interactive and fun. 

The interface is pared down to a control 
panel surrounding the viewport filled with 
different kinds of controls. Click in the viewport 
to place your sun or adjust the position via the 
circle in the top 
left, which is your 
sun position — 
kind of a top-down 
view of the world 
with the perimeter 
being the horizon. 

Below that is a 
height diagram of 
your scene showing 
where your different 
layers of clouds are, 
_ how thick they are 
and how high your 
camera is. Each 
block is interactive, 
so you can pull 
the layers around. 
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You can manually move your 
camera around or turn to the 
bottom left to enter values. 

On the right of your 
screen are your cloud 
controls. You can activate 
different layers of clouds 
and determine the cloud 
cover, thickness and height (reflected in the 
height diagram). And there are drop-down 
menus allowing you to choose the types of 
clouds in your layers — categorized by type and 
hinted at by which types of clouds normally 
live at specific elevations. 

Moreover, to get you started there are a 
bunch of presets that you can audition to get 
close to the feeling you want and then dial in 
from there. 

The renders are progressive, so they 
start chunky and continuously refine until 
reaching the render threshold. This makes for 
really quick prototyping to get the look, but 
admittedly, it can get quite slow when you 
want a high-quality, high-resolution HDR. 
Terragen and Terragen Sky are not set up for 
GPU acceleration, so you'll want a bunch of 
CPU cores to speed up your renders. 

The clouds are not animatable in Terragen 
Sky, but the scenes can be exported back 
to Terragen 4, where parameters can be 
animated. Furthermore, you can export your 
skies in the form of HDRs, and you can “Live 
Send” to Unreal or Unity and drive a virtual 
production volume. You even have a setting 
to calculate a very rough 360 first and then 
refine the image in the camera frustum. 

Terragen Sky has been in early access since 
2022, but the latest build was released just 
a few months ago. So, they are still hard at 
work. Some future features to look forward 
to include a paint module and the ability to 
export clouds as VDB files. 

Website: planetside.co.uk/terragen-sky 
Prices: Subscriptions from $10 a month and 
$96 a year, to $56 a month and $492 a year @ 


Todd Sheridan Perry is an award-winning 
VFX supervisor and digital artist whose many 
credits include /’m a Virgo, For All Mankind 
and Black Panther. He can be reached at 
teaspoonVFX.com. 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE 


We were lucky to get a peek into the life of animation veteran, Frank Falcone, the brilliant 


president and creative director at Toronto’s Guru Studio, best known for toon favorites such as 
PAW Patrol, True and the Rainbow Kingdom and Mecha Builders. 


Here | am working 
late on a Thursday 
night, eating salty 
Se. PAW Patrol dried 
BSN NG seafood snacks, 
w.. \ given to me by my 
$e friend Washio-san 
at Toei. (If anyone 
can read Japanese, 
please confirm 
these are 
for human 
consumption!) 


Must dies, | get on a plane 
to Vegas in the morning to 
go see the Rolling Stones 
with my best friend Rob and 
| still have work to do. 


Coffee for my wife and | before | head out. Two 
years and 1,000 coffees in, I’m getting a little 
better at the latte art. 
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+) won t live 
7 forever, but 
become our 

legacy? 
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illusions 
PEs 


of life 


Drying the ° ‘shacket” from 
the spilled coffee before 
heading to the airport. 


Wait. | just realized Chase is actually older than 
Mick Jagger in dog years (Chase is 84, Mick is 80)! 


mh 
= ry 
= x Nr : c/ \ . Under the scorching 95-degree heart, things are never as 
“Ss Ea . g dry as it may seem. When you look closely, you see how 
\ , life takes hold of small opportunities for nourishment in 


the Mojave Desert. Determined Little plants find enough 
water to survive the punishing heat, so they can live to 
pa see another rainfall! 


| Bubblegum 
* dog looked 


Vegas, here we come! Praying my 


google drive will sync my notes for deep into 
the movie we're developing based on my soul 

the Fan Brothers’ beautiful book The from our 
Barnabus Project. hotel lobby! 
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Tokyo is home to a thriving animation industry, but much of its highly 
creative output is unknown outside of Japan. The Tokyo Metropolitan 
Government wants to change all that. And that's why support has been 
given to the efforts of these very creative teams and why the Tokyo ani- 
mation industry has been promoted to join MIFA. It is possible to open 
the door to an entire colorful range of Tokyo talent that has not been 
represented in the global animation market. Unique and technically 
outstanding, they have so much to offer. Please take this chance to 
work with them! 


Welcome to our Booth(C.32) at MIFA2024 ! 
(June 11-14) in Annecy, France 


Discover our talents at Partners Pitches! 
(June 12, 10:45 a.m. to 12:00 p.m.) 


Past Tokyo Anime Pitch Grand Prix winners 
come back to MIFA ! 


In addition to this year’s Tokyo Anime Pitch Grand Prix winners, past Tokyo Anime Pitch Grand Prix 
winners below will also be in Annecy this year. Please don’t miss their works as well. 


This year's Tokyo Pitch 
Grand Prix Winners 


my ARCH Inc. 
https://archinc.jp/en/ 


OKADO Takashi 
https://twitter.com/OkadoTakashi 
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@ TOKYO METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT 
Secretariat of Tokyo at MIFA 2024 


KOEne post@anime-tokyo.com [fy +81-3-6733-3910 [IEW https://anime-tokyo.com/english/ 


THANK YOU 
Annecy Festival 
for showcasing animation 
to the world. 


And thank you to all 


over our first 25 years. 


Gariloon 


